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STUDENT OPINION AT ITS BEST — 


One Hundred Years After 


Just about that long ago the first 
Christian Associations were formed at 
Princeton, Virginia and Michigan. 
Fifty-three years later the Intercollegi- 
ate Student Christian Association 


Movement was organized. 


On 700 campuses this year new officers will 
inherit either a priceless and vital tradition or 
a formal and hollow institution. Whichever 
the situation in your Association your 1930-31 
Cabinet will be facing real questions. .. What 
is the job of the Association on our campus 
this year? ... How go about doing it? .. . Shall 
we make the “Y” popular? ...ordeep?... 
How shall we get a new Cabinet? 





Special Rates 


For Cabinet Retreats, Offi- 
cers’ Conferences and for 
wide use by new officers 
and Committee chairmen 

10 copies $ 1.00 

50 copies 4.50 

100 copies 8.00 


5CO copies 35.00 











The March Intercollegian will be a 
New Officers Number 


Henry Nelson Wieman — David R. Porter 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen — A. Herbert Gray 
and others 


Quantity orders—for delivery March first—should be 
received by February 20th 
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In the Presence of God 


N the castle of my soul 


Is a little postern gate, 
Whereat, when I enter, 
I am in the presence of God, 
In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. 


This is a fact. 


When I enter into God, 

All lite has a meaning. 

Without asking I know; 

My desires are even now fulfilled. 

My fever is gone. 

In the great quiet of God 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road, 

My joys are like the everlasting hills. 

So it is when I step through the gate of prayer 
From time into eternity. 

When I am in the consciousness of God 

My fellow men are not far off and forgotten, 
But close and strangely dear. 

Those whom I love 

Have a mystic value. 

They shine as if a light were glowing within them. 


So it is when my soul steps through the postern gate 
Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small, and small things become great. 
The near becomes far, and the future is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through with glory. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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IT’S TRUE— 
Or It Isn’t, That— 


RADICALS should not be encouraged to join the Christian 
Association. 


FOREIGNERS are always communists or socialists. 


SociAL and family influences are relatively unimportant 
in college. 


BeAvuTY, Truth, and Goodness are O. K. for philosophy, 
but when looking ahead to the prom, needn’t mind the last 
two. 


THE REASON we yell ourselves hoarse for dear old 
Hoovard is because we are in thorough accord with the 
college principles as enunciated in “The Founding and 
Growth of Hoovard University.” 


PROF. REVENUE flunked out of business twice, so he came 
here to teach economics. 


PROF. MOULD’s notes are like wine. He keeps ’em in the 
cellar, never touches ’em from year to year, and they 
keep improving with time. 

THERE ARE impassable gulfs between faculty and stu- 
dents, eds and co-eds, Greeks and non-Greeks, grinds and 
activity hounds, grads and undergrads, parents and 
children, town and gown. 


FRATERNITIES do not rubber stamp the plastic freshman 
with their respective virtues and vices. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES are not guilty of mass production. 
(To be continued) 

















Who’s Who 


PAUL PORTER—was president of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Kansas University; is now college secretary 
for the League for Industrial Democracy. 

FERN BaspcocK—has been a member of the 
Houston Industrial Group; after graduate work 
in New -York she is iraveling secretary in the 
Southwest. 

ANGUS 
Harvard. 

PATRICK MURPHY MALIN—is a graduate student 
of economics of Columbia University. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD—is a graduate of Michigan 
University; successively student secretary at 
Penn State, Colorado School of Mines and New 
York University. 

JESSE THOMAS—is a member of N.C. S. A. and 
Chairman of the Southwest Field Council. 

JOHN BENNETT—is instructor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

E. B. SHULTZ—is on leave of absence from the 
secretaryship at Kansas University. 


DUN—is a professor of theology at 


Book Reviewers this month are: A. HERBERT 
GRAY, our helpful and friendly visitor from Great 
Britain; F. A. HENSON, Lynchburg and Yale; 
FRANCES PERRY, on leave from student work in 
the Rocky Mountain Field; DALE DEWITT, a 
former student “mover” now in a Yonkers pas- 
torate; ARTHUR RUGH, of China and the U. S. A. 


MEN AND MACHINES by Stuart Chase (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) is an arresting analysis of the 
machine age. Illustrations are by W. T. Murch. 
The frontispiece forms the cover of this issue. 
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FEBRUARY, 1930. Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement VOL. 47: No. 5 





Editorials 


EBRUARY 16 is a red-letter day in the Stu- 

dent Movement calendar. Through a well-sus- 
tained tradition we join then in what has come 
to be called the Universal Day of Prayer. The 
adjective may be somewhat ambitious but it helps 
us to realize a world-wide communication that is 
as hopeful as it is rare. It is full of hope be- 
cause it binds together so many humans in dif- 
ferent nations of the world and also because of 
the driving motives which control it and the 
spiritual energies on which it depends. In other 
words, it now exists as a world community in 
which students may realize a true world fellow- 
ship. So far it surpasses most groups which 
merely talk about world problems. Also, in every 
part of the world it relies upon the unseen but 
unmistakable energies of God. Its great day is 
a day of prayer. Surely no local Association 
would fail to make some fitting observance of 
such an amazing anniversary. 


T takes money to make the mare, or the Stu- 

dent Movement, go. The past weeks have had 
their own reminders of this fairly obvious fact. 
The National Student Committee has been call- 
ing on all friends to stand by and to pay up. 
Their response has been as remarkable as have 
been the responses to other opportunities for fel- 
lowship in the reorganized Student Association 
Movement. The policies of “unified, decentral- 
ized” administration of the past few years are 
not yet perfect in effectiveness in every part of 
the field but the acid test of approval is clearly 
upon them. The remarkable response of students, 
faculty and alumni promises great things for the 
days ahead. It is significant, by the way, that in 
the recent national campaign for funds the largest 
single gift was secured from his parents by an 
undergraduate member. The campaign has taken 
all the secretaries away from college visitation 
for several days; but it has had many by-products 
in widened goodwill and in the recapturing of 
both financial and spiritual support from hun- 
dreds of alumni and other senior friends. Money 
raising for student Association work is simply a 





matter of arranging sufficient interviews with 
present and potential friends. Even if money 
were not needed an annual campaign of such in- 
terviews would be fully justified. 


Students and Money 


N this modern world it is almost certain that the 

sternest, most insistent and subtly insinuating 
test confronting a disciple of Jesus is in the econ- 
omic realm. No preceding age has provided for 
its emperors the physical comforts and mechan- 
ical aids which today are commonplace for the 
most hesitant freshman. Things are in the center 
of the stage. And it is easy to think that they 
belong there. Especially is it easy for the average 
student to form his attitudes on the basis of 
things possessed. His coming to college is in 
many cases an effort to escape the hardships 
which confronted his parents. His vocational 
choice is likely to be a profession of lucrative 
promise. His immediate judgments are strongly 
influenced if not actually determined by the busi- 
ness success of an alumnus; by the cost and com- 
fort of a fraternity house; by the wealth and 
consequent social status of other students. The 
colleges themselves have not escaped and since the 
war there has been an enormous growth in voca- 
tional education with the objective of making 
the college years articulate more directly and ef- 
fectively with our business civilization. It is our 
purpose here not to criticise this tendency but to 
recognize it as a part of a total situation which 
naturally and inevitably makes it difficult for any 
student today to be conscious of the ethical chal- 
lenges of the religion of Jesus or to respond to 
them when seen. There is, of course, much dis- 
cussion of social and economic problems. There 
is some but none too much thought given in class 
rooms, Christian Association and liberal club to 
ways of improving the social order; the real test, 
however, is whether there is in the life of the in- 
dividual student any real recognition of the im- 
mediate responsibilities he has here and now. 
Every student has money. What is he doing with 
it? Is he using it for himself only, or is he recog- 
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nizing his partnership with all mankind by shar- 
ing gladly and voluntarily with others? The 
testimony of many college chest and Christian 
Association campaigns is not reasuring at this 
point. Colleges have secured millions in endow- 
ment. Much of this wealth represents active 
participation in the nation’s industrial life. Is 
this money being used to promote justice and to 
secure adequate conditions of life for the workers 
who have a right to look to the colleges for leader- 
ship in the movement for social betterment? Are 
Christian Associations and individual students 
establishing helpful contacts through teaching in 
night schools, college deputations and in friend- 
ship with the non-privileged classes which sur- 
round every college campus? Fifty million dol- 
lars represent the gate receipts during the recent 
football season. Can this expenditure be recon- 
ciled with the ideals of modern education or with 
the teachings of Jesus? These are questions 
which cannot be ignored nor postponed until after 
college. Not for the sake of the college, but be- 
cause they are immediate and urgent challenges 
to every student who has a spark of social con- 
science, they must be solved now. 

This issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN is an attempt 
to begin a consideration of the economic problem 
on the campus. The Editorial Committee trusts 
that local Associations will go forward from this 
obviously inadequate beginning not only in pro- 
moting discussion and reading on these issues, 
but likewise in stimulating aggressive personal 
action. 

Our besetting temptation in a realm which af- 
fects our own comforts so directly will be to 
evangelize someone else first. Let us, however, 
“begin at Jerusalem.” 


What's a Radical? 


EFINITIONS do have value. Our esteemed 
1) contemporary, The Atlantic Monthly, 
is engaged just now in answering the 
question, Are you high-brow? with a posi- 
tive Yes and an emphatic No—depending upon 
individual definitions of the term. We are in- 
clined to give a similar answer to the query, Are 
you radical? addressed to the editors of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. If by radical one means unpatriotic, 
destructively critical, partisan, disloyal, commu- 
nistic, etc., then the answer is a simple, regnant 
No. But if one uses the term in its literal sense 
to mean fundamental, pertaining to roots and ori- 
gins, non-superficial, concerned with underlying 
causes and inherent unities, then we gladly con- 
fess that we are committed to a radical philosophy. 
As a Christian movement we can do no other. 
A radical movement must deal with root causes 
and fundamental unities; it also must adopt 
No one 
The vision 


methods which affect life at its roots. 
has done this so effectively as Jesus. 


of the Kingdom of God, the confidence in the 
forces of the universe, the fellowship with a loving 
Father which Jesus shared and demonstrated to 
his friends empowered them in a radical way to 
rise to new levels of life and influence. Without 
these inner springs of insight and power, legis- 
lation is not enough, laws will continue to be 
broken or ignored, world organization will be a 
paper toy. This Christian Movement, while 
standing resolutely for progressive legislation 
(both on the campus and in the world) and for 
organizational recognition of the unity of all man- 
kind, must increasingly give itself to measures 
which affect the roots of life—its attitudes, its 
loyalties, its ideals, its apprehension of the basic 
forces of a God-centered universe. To do that 
will make it more radical and more Christian. 


Student Editorial 


ARE STUDENTS MATERIALISTIC ? 


N a college atmosphere where false standards 
i] exist, where competitive struggle is fast and 

furious, the ethics of Jesus might be found 
to be far too idealistic. Jesus might find it dif- 
ficult to find a place to lay his head. But when 
college students say that the things Jesus talked 
about are only day dreams they turn back from 
the ideal toward which the world is inevitably 
moving. The ideal of brotherhood and mutual co- 
operation for social good is one that students 
can not reject if they would keep going in the 
direction of world progress. 

The spending of money by college men, viewed 
in the light of the ethics of Jesus, causes one to 
pause. College students reflect the money-get- 
ting ideas of the national economic system; they 
are affected by the “system” and affected tremen- 
dously. It is but natural that the social and 
economic ideals of a campus should be the out- 
growth of the home and social life from which 
the students have come. 

Our colleges and universities are built around 
a curriculum whose basic aim is to help men make 
money when they get out into the business world. 
College men, like business men, ask themselves 
daily: How will this act—or that acquaintance— 
increase my chances to make money? As a re- 
sult there is much talk of false standards on the 
campus. 

How far the actual is from the ideal! We will 
have to admit that any personal attempt to fol- 
low Jesus would have as its first step the de- 
thronement of materialistic standards. It is only 
pathetic self-deception to believe that we are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Jesus when the life we 
are living is far removed from the path of service 
and self-giving toward a new world order of 
righteousness—the Kingdom of God. 
Southwestern Univ. JESSE THOMAS. 
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Building An Ideal Society 


By Patrick Murphy Malin 


HETHER consciously 
\) \) or unconsciously, we 
all have an ideal up to 
which we want humanity 
as a whole to climb some 
day. If we’re wise, we shall 
constantly be on the lookout 
for advice, and try to imagine 
and work toward a better goal 
every day; and we shall in- 
clude in our ideal a liberal al- 
lowance of freedom for those whose notions even 
of the ideal differ from ours. But, in the last 
analysis, we can only stake our life on our ideal 
—not some one’s else. 


High Walls 


What are the chief obstacles to putting our 
ideals into practice? In the first place we aren’t 
intelligent enough in deciding what present-day 
men and women need economically if they are 
to advance toward becoming ideal men and 
women. We haven’t investigated enough; we 
haven’t thought enough in concrete, realistic de- 
tails. 

The other main obstacle is that we’re selfish. 
We don’t apply even what we do know. We 
know the Community Chest drive in our city 
serves people who are needier than we are, but 
we contribute stingily—because we want to spend 
the money on tickets for next Saturday’s foot- 
ball game or for prizes at the next bridge party 
we’re giving. Economic reform requires self- 
discipline; or, if that sounds too rough and too 
old-fashioned, economic reform requires self- 
expansion. We must enlarge ourselves to take in 
more and more people—when they are hurt, we 
are hurt; as they find chance to grow, we grow. 


P. M. Malin 


Essentials 


My ideal society has these characteristics, 
among others—features which seem required if 
we are to produce ideal men and women. First, 
we shall discover by reason what is the best total 
population at any given stage in our development, 
and courageously aim at that total and no more. 
That applies not only to the population of the 
whole earth, but also to the population of our 
country, our city, our family. Reason will de- 
cide; chance and misery will no longer be left 
to fight it out, blindfolded by ignorance and 
prejudice. 

Secondly, we shall discover how much goods 


and services, and what kind, ought to be pro- 
duced. What we may call the “spiritual” in man 
depends in large measure on how much he has 
of what we call the material things of life—on 
how high a standard of living he can maintain. 
The “spiritual” sometimes makes high use of the 
“material.” As the “spiritual” side of life is 
strengthened it should be able to use well more 
and more of the “‘material’”—up to a certain point, 
at any rate. Man does not live by bread alone; 
but he cannot live without bread enough. 
Taking the earth as a whole, we are today suffer- 
ing badly from under-production. It would be 
rather slim pickings even if there were equitable 
division of what we now have. The almost chronic 
Chinese famine is only an extreme example of a 
widespread condition. We must produce more, 
but we need to learn how much more, and what 
kind. 

Such a system is generally called “functional.” 
It requires that we discover where each one can 
be of most use in the common, all-inclusive task. 
There will be doctors and lawyers and merchants 
and chiefs, just as there are today, but they’ll 
be different people in some cases from the ones 
who now hold those positions; we shall put man 
and job together by reason instead of by chance 
and favoritism and shrewdness and graft. And 
I suspect there will be fewer rich men, poor men, 
beggar men, thieves. 

As a matter of fact, we are already doing a 
good deal in laying the foundations for such a 
serviceable economic order. Wall Street has ex- 
perienced an unprecedented crash, and President 
Hoover has recently had a series of conferences 
with industrial and commercial giants. He is 
wisely aiming at a rough co-ordination of our 
economic efforts in order to promote stability and 
continued progress. 


The Leopard's Spots 


Those are a few tentative ideas about the goal 
of economic reform. How shall we reach it? Well, 
first of all, we must get rid of two false pictures— 
our misconceptions of an economic “law” and an 
economic “system.” An economic law is not an 
unchangeable principle fastened on the world 
from the first day of creation; it is merely a de- 
scription of how men now act. Men act differ- 
ently from one century to another; we’ve had to 
modify our descriptions, our so-called “laws,” in 
the past, and we shall have to modify them from 
time to time in the future—whenever men want 
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to change badly enough. An economic system is 
not something mysterious; it is merely a collec- 
tion of men’s economic habits. When we talk 
about a new economic order we mean that men 
themselves will have learned to act differently on 
their economic side. Next, we must see if there 
is any way out of the “vicious circle’ we hear 
so much about. An economic system may be 
nothing more mysterious than a collection of 
habits, but it certainly does turn the tables and 
influence the people to whom those habits belong. 
We are fond of saying that the system doesn’t 
make any difference, it’s the change in heart that 
matters; we can’t have an external change in 
system except by first having an internal change 
in people. There’s a profound truth in that sort 
of talk, too; but the other side is just as true: 
we can’t have a change in people except by first 
having a change in the system which binds them. 
It looks like a vicious circle, sure enough. But 
that’s only because we look at it in general and 
in the abstract. We must look at it in particular 
and in the concrete. When you do that, you find 
an unsuspected opening: here’s a man whose heart 
is already somewhat changed. Who is he? Why, 
he’s yourself. The very fact that you’re thinking 
about a new economic system means that your 
heart is partly changed already. All you have 
to do is to alter that little bit of the system over 
which you have control. That slight change will 
bring a little freedom to some one else; his heart 
is then changed, and he in turn can alter that 
little bit of the system over which he has con- 
trol. And so on to the goal. 


Spot Eradicators 


The system can be changed. 
method shall we use? Many of the under-privi- 
leged in desperation turn to violence. That 
oughtn’t be too hard to understand—they’ve seen 
the over-privileged use plenty of it. But violence 
must not be the method for those who have our 
ideal in mind, who want men to learn to do right 
by voluntary choice as free moral agents. 


Many turn to some other sort of pressure. For 
example, economic pressure, as illustrated in a 
strike. Or the pressure of public opinion on a 
politician who wants votes and fears an obnoxious 
minority, as illustrated even in what we call the 
“legitimate” lobbying activities of the American 
Federation of Labor and the National Council for 
the Prevention of War. Or even pressure by 
trickery, as illustrated by President Hoover’s 
omission of much of his peace program from his 
campaign speeches so that he would be elected 
and given a chance to put it into operation after 
election. Perhaps we may justify all of these 
methods on occasion, but those who have our 


What general 


—— 


ideal in mind must move away from reliance on 
them as rapidly as possible. 


Many pin their hopes on legislation. Let’s get 
whatever size majority is legally required and 
then force the rest of the community to conform 
to our notion of the ideal in any given question. 
Of course it will be many a long day before we 
can entirely dispense with laws and coercion. But 
I have a feeling that those who have our ideal in 
mind would better use those methods sparingly, 
even when they are ready at hand. No minority 
is negligible. It may have to be restrained be- 
cause of the desires of the majority; but the 
majority should resort to legislation only after 
persuasion has reduced the minority to a numeric- 
ally tiny segment, and even after the passage of 
a law the majority must not neglect to apply rea- 
son as well as force to the minority, and be will- 
ing to change its own mind and the law if ex- 
perience so teaches. We are not primarily in- 
terested that people should do right; we are pri- 
marily interested that they should be right. 


Brass Tacks 


So, our ideal method is reason and persuasion, 
resulting in the other fellow’s free choice of what 
is right in our contention and in our free choice 
of what is right in his contention—with whatever 
combined action is possible on the basis of each 
successive increase in agreement. People call that 
“evolution” instead of “revolution,” “gradual” in- 
stead of “violent.” I’m suspicious, though, of 
much of the applause for “gradual” progress— 
even when it is sincere. If you deliberately set 
out to have your progress gradual at all events, 
you soon drift into wanting it to be imperceptible, 
and then you slip into wanting it to be automatic. 
Progress is bought at the price of hard thinking 
and hard work, and in no other way. And some 
items in progress need to be accomplished quickly. 
People’s misery does not wait on the niceties of 
“gradual” discussion. It’s all right for us to talk 
about the situation in the southern textile mills as 
having “more than one side”; it’s all right for 
us to talk about the “gradual” elimination of that 
poverty. Of course that situation has more than 
one side to it; every situation does, and we need 
continuously to call ourselves to a consideration 
of all sides of every question. But we aren’t 
working in those mills. We want stability and 
security and education for our children; and 
violence endangers all that. We want those mill- 
workers to be patient. We profit from other peo- 
ple’s patience. But the harvest they see them- 


selves reaping from patience is a harvest of con- 

tinued misery. We have no right to ask them to 

be patient unless we are bearing our rightful share 

of their burden, unless our reliance on persuasion 
(Turn to Page 136) 
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Southern Labor’s Challenge 


By Paul Porter 


Economic theories are not impersonal and academic, as many 

class-room discussions would indicate; on the contrary, they throb 

with human values and too often with human tragedy; as Chris- 
tians we must take this factor into account. 


fase: 7 HREE score men mill 
restlessly about before the 

° heavy iron gates of a 
Southern textile plant. It is 
early dawn in October; they 
shiver in their linty, ragged 
overalls. Their gaunt, tense 
faces reveal the strain of a ten- 
weeks’ strike. Five hours ago 
—following the employer’s vio- 
lation of the agreement that 
ended a few days ago their first 
strike—these men had angrily stalked out for 
the second time. 

Now are arriving workers of the day shift, 
sleepy-eyed despite hastily-gulped coffee. Most 
of them are unionists. Informed that a new 
strike is on, they spread the word to later arrivals. 
But a few strike-breakers imported during the 
first trouble push through the crowd and past 
the gateman. Somewhere in the crowd of almost 
300 now is heard a woman’s shrill cry of “Scab!” 
Others echo it. Strikebreakers retort. The 
sheriff and a dozen deputies, laden with revolvers, 
tear gas guns, and blackjacks, have emerged from 
the mill, and are lined up in front of the gate. 
The sheriff nervously orders the crowd to dis- 
perse. 

“We're a-growed to this ground,” answers the 
strike leader. “You'll have to saw us off to move 
wes” 

A moment later he and other front rank pickets 
are choking, coughing, and clawing in anguish 
at their burning eyes. The sheriff has emptied 
his tear gas pistol at them. Old Man Jonas, sixty- 
five years old, crippled, gaunt from near-starva- 
tion, grapples with the sheriff for the gas gun. 
A deputy’s bullet drops him. Another shot; then 
a veritable rain of scorching lead fells the de- 
fenseless, fleeing strikers. First blinded with 
tear gas; then shot in the back as they ran! 

Six were killed, twenty were wounded. Old 
Man Jonas died on the operating table, his hand- 
cuffs on. Riddled with lead, his body had also 
been beaten and kicked. 





Paul Porter 


Justice? 


In the history of the struggle of American 
workers for a better life is added now the story 


of the wanton massacre at Marion, N.C. Marion, 
however, was not alone in the violence that dram- 
atized the wave of labor unrest that swept the 
south in the year 1929. In Gastonia a police chief 
and a striking mother were killed; five labor or- 
ganizers were kidnaped and flogged. Across 
the mountain ridge in Elizabethton, Tenn., two 
other organizers were abducted by union foes; in 
Ware Shoals, S. C., three organizers were driven 
from the company-controlled town. Scores of 
strikers were jailed on all sorts of charges, mostly 
false. As a relief worker in several of these 
strikes I saw strikers—women as well as men— 
beaten by police and deputies. I saw girls of 
high school age pricked by the bayonets of na- 
tional guardsmen. 

“There’s two kinds of law,” workers told me. 
“One for the company, one for us.” Is it true? 
Well, thus reads the scales of North Carolina jus- 
tice: 

(1) For the death of the Gastonia police chief 
who sought to raid the strikers’ tent colony with- 
out a warrant, seven strikers have received prison 
sentences ranging from five to twenty years, al- 
though competent observers of the trial have ques- 
tioned seriously both the evidence and the prose- 
cution’s tactics. 

(2) Eight deputies who admitted firing the 
shots that killed the six Marion strikers have been 
freed; the sheriff, a mill superintendent and the 
other deputies who participated in the massacre 
were not even held for trial. The murderers of 
Ella May Wiggins are yet unpunished. No one 
has been punished for the kidnaping and flogging 
of the Gastonia organizers: a jury rendered the 
remarkable verdict that they must have kidnaped 
and flogged themselves! Alfred Hoffman, grad- 
uate of Brookwood Labor College and youthful 
Marion strike leader has been fined $1,000 and 
sentenced to a month in jail for “rioting”; three 
associates have been given six months on the 
“chain gang.” The kidnapers of organizers in 
Elizabethton, Tenn., have gone free; but scores 
of strikers were jailed and fined for picketing. 
Impartial justice? 


“Time to Shoot” 


If a statuesque: goddess called Justice laid a 
heavy hand on those struggling for a more 
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abundant life, while caressing gently their op- 
pressors, she behaved no worse than her sisters, 
Charity and Mercy. Every southern strike in 
1929 was lost primarily for one reason—lack of 
funds to feed the hungry strikers. Local 
churches and friendly societies were deaf to ap- 
peals; industrial conflicts are not acts of God, 
so the Red Cross remained aloof; “If they don’t 
like starving, let them come back to work,” a 
mill official told me. For weeks the strikers were 
almost wholly dependent upon contributions from 
scattered labor and liberal groups—principally 
the Emergency Committee for Strikers Relief of 
which Norman Thomas is chairman. Subse- 
quently the American Friends’ Service Committee, 
with the Federal Council of Churches, has done 
much to relieve the destitution. 

Men, wounded by deputies’ gun-spray, were 
refused treatment at a Marion hospital. They 
couldn’t pay; besides, they were troublemakers. 
More than one newspaper incited to mob violence; 
made veiled threats of lynching. A Greeneville 
minister urged the public whipping post for labor 
organizers. A Union Theological Seminary stu- 
dent who protested that industrial warfare was 
not consonant with the ethics of Jesus, was told 
by an Elizabethton pastor, “The time for prayer 
is past. The time has come to shoot.” And then, 
when all intimidation failed to shake the workers’ 
loyalty to their union there was the trump card 
of eviction from the company owned houses. 
The sun burned brightly last May when I saw 
some eighty families in Gastonia without shelter 
above them, but there has been frequent rain since 
then. In Marion, chilling in my overcoat, I 
watched the sheriff make three Thanksgiving 
calls. He was serving eviction warrants. 


Industry's Responsibility For Men’s Lives 


Tragic and revolting these stories, yes! But 
are not the barren, drab lives of the mill work- 
ers still greater tragedies! Work, work, work, 
of the most tedious sort, ten, eleven, or twelve 
hours a day, day upon day—and all for a pittance 
that averages $13 a week! One word describes 
their employers’ attitude: autocracy. In politics 
we have at least a myth of democracy; in indus- 
trial relations with few exceptions the divine right 
of the employer to hire and fire; to determine 
wages, hours and conditions of work, is as un- 
questioned today as was the divine right of kings 
in sixteenth century France. And the workers’ 
home life is not far from medieval. Bare, de- 
crepit, company-owned shacks that only a wag 
could dub homes; meager, unnutritious food; al- 
most complete lack of recreation or of adequate 
medical care. Even the workers’ religious life 
is often mortgaged to the company for which he 
works—many of the mills build the churches and 
hire the minister. A dozen unionists were dis- 
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missed from a mill-dominated church in Marion. 
And at the end of a life time of toil, when aching 
bones can no longer keep pace with the clacking 
shuttle, comes ruthless discharge. No unem- 
ployment insurance to ease the tumble to the in- 
dustrial scrap-heap; not even old age pensions 
to enable the scrapped to spend their declining 
years in self-respect. 

Can modern industrialism offer no better life 
to those who bear the burden of keeping the 
wheels turning? Need hundreds of thousands 
toil ten to twelve hours a day at monotonous 
tasks, while those who happen to be executives 
spend eight hours or less at work which permits 
of some pleasure and prestige?. Why should those 
who invest their work receive so much less than 
those who invest their money? Lacking the fore- 
sight to choose parents in the ten-thousand-dollar- 
a-year income class and a country club member- 
ship, must children of mill workers suffer mal- 
nutrition, must they have an empty, backward 
childhood, and go to work in the mills at the age 
of fourteen? And must those who revolt against 
injustice and degradation be beaten down by the 
concentrated economic power of owners, the 
courts, soldiers, and an hostile or indifferent pub- 
lic opinion? 


Why Should Students Care? 


No student who has a concern for a more demo- 
cratic and happier world can ignore these ques- 
tions. They touch the morality of our economic 
structure. He who would build a better world 
must reckon with the great gulf that separates 
the kingdoms of Have and Have-not. 

What steps must be taken to lift the great body 
of industrial workers out of poverty and to en- 
able them to function in all their relationships, 
not as machine cogs but as personalities? For 
example, in cotton manufacturing? I have con- 
fined this discussion to textiles not because I bear 
an arimus toward the rulers of this industry, but 
because here the footprints of events are still 
fresh and offer fertile field for the searchlight 
of inquiry. Immense problems confront us: a 
depressed, highly competitive industry of 1347 
units, each virtually a law unto itself; a surplus 
of labor, which in the south has been drawn only 
recently from the poor tenant farms; a tradition 
of paternalism. The mill owners are for the most 
part kindly individuals with esteemed personal 
virtues. But being normal human beings they 
love power and are not likely voluntarily to yield 
that power. In the future it is probable that they 
will improve housing and factory sanitation, ex- 
tend welfare work, and perhaps abolish night 
work for women. But these gains will come to 


the workers not as industrial rights but as favors. 
The all important factor of self-determination, 
(Turn to Page 144) 
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The Summer laboratory 


By Fern Babcock 


Within the past ten years hundreds of members of the Student 

Christian Movement have donned overalls to learn intimately the 

workers’ side of the economic problem. No student should make 

1930 summer plans without first canvassing the possibility of 

adding to his or her knowledge of the economic problem both the 

facts and fellowship that are close at hand to members of one of 
the numerous Summer Industrial Groups. 





T the end of the college 
year—its merry round of 


classes, clubs, dances, its 
quiet hours in mellow libraries 
—students in many parts of the 
country have joined Students- 
in-Industry-Groups or have set 
out independently to try their 
luck as industrial workers. The 
exhortations of campus lectur- 
ers to prepare for life “out in 
the world” has led them to spend their summers 
working at machines, side by side with their 
grammar school classmates who started to work 
years ago. They have attempted to find for them- 
selves the meaning back of the words in their 
sociology and economics text books. When the 
average student reads that the advent of machin- 
ery has produced a technological unemployment, 
resulting in two and a half million people being 
out of work in the United States practically all 
of the time, he is only mildly impressed. But 
when this same student walks the streets for 
days looking for a job, he begins to question some 
of the chapel eulogies he has heard on the machine 


age. 


Fern Babcock 


“Wonders of the Machine Age” 


The student who tries to discover through first- 
hand experience what the modern industrial order 
is like, whether he be a member of a Student-in- 
Industry-Group or a free lance, eliminates as 
many obvious differences between himself and his 
fellow workers as is possible. He never mentions 
the fact that he has been to college. It is a bit 
disconcerting to the proud collegian to find himself 
readily accepted as one of the army of workers. A 
student in the Chicago group accidently men- 
tioned that she had been to high school. ‘Walked 
through, you mean,” was the quick retort of one 
of her bench mates. College girls who have gone 
into industry expecting to find scatter-brained, 
gum-chewing factory girls as their companions, 
have themselves been called down because of un- 
seemly behavior. The forewoman in the factory 
where I worked reminded me that it wasn’t lady- 


like to sit on the table! 

Nor does the student worker accept the job 
that he might have through “pull.” Indeed, one 
of the more valuable factors of a summer in in- 
dustry is the experience of job hunting. From 
factory entrance to factory entrance—a terrible 
round of faint hope, long hours of waiting, quick- 
ened hope when the boss condescends to come 
and pick out his new workers, and then disap- 
pointment and the prospect of spending days and 
more days as one of the unemployed. Students, 
because of their youth and healthful vitality, 
usually are quite successful in landing jobs. But 
they are painfully aware that among the job 
hunters are still Mr. Simmons, able-bodied but 
unable to get work because he is forty-five, and 
fifteen-year-old Marie who must have work to 
help support her mother. It may be that these 
two found work—or perhaps they are still walk- 
ing the streets. 

What kind of work do students do? Anything 
that they can find that is manual labor. The new 
proletarians scorn anyone who returns from job 
hunting with a white collar “position.” Two re- 
ports from last summer’s experiments boast dress 
finishers; cement haulers; burlap bag turners; 
laundry workers; cotton mill weavers; root beer 
dispensers; meat packers; bindery girls; a maid; 
candy wrappers; paper box makers; power sew- 
ing machine operators. 


Six Weeks of Discovery 


Friendly critics constantly tell us that no stu- 
dent can really understand the life of a factory 
worker after so temporary a contact with indus- 
try; nevertheless it is quite possible for an alert, 
imaginative student to gain a rather amazing in- 
sight into the nature of the world in which we 
live, during a six weeks’ summer experience. 
Students, coming out of the orderly school sys- 
tem where moderate intelligence plus diligence 
brings the reward of promotion, are struck with 
the precarious structure of the industrial world. 
No amount of effort will find a job in a slack sea- 
son. Workers, good bad and indifferent, are laid 
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AFTER HOURS OF WAITING 
—the “Boss” appears and picks out his “help.” 


off when work is scarce. A good worker may rise 
but it may also happen that the personal animos- 
ity of his foreman may keep his ability hidden 
from those who might promote him. Those of 
us who have been privileged to share in home 
spring house cleanings have worked harder than 
factory labor requires, and longer than ten hours 
a day, but most students have never worked con- 
stantly at one thing hour after hour and day after 
day. The sheer physical pain has its psychol- 
ogical effect on those of us who have formerly 
advocated night classes for ambitious factory 
workers. Most students are too exhausted after 
ten hours of labor to sit through a movie! Reams 
of statistics on wages and hours in Labor Prob- 
lem classes take on real meaning when a fifty- 
four to sixty hour week brings the munificent re- 
ward of $7. Attempting to pay for board, room, 
car fare, and an occasional picture show out of 
one’s wages, to say nothing of savings, benev- 
olences, clothes, insurance, and provision for 
health, proves quite a mathematical feat. The 
Christian homes for industrial workers in which 
the summer experimenters usually live give fur- 
ther insight into the lives of the workers. The 
conversations around dining tables and parlor fires 
are often more revealing than the experience of 
the day. 

The student who works alone in industry may 
have an interesting summer. However, his (or 
her) experience is likely to be far more valuable 
and his judgments of the whole industrial situa- 
tion more accurate if he participates in a group 
where he may check his experiences against those 
of other students. A student who lands a job 
in a progressive union factory where he works 
forty-four hours and gets $35, thinks probably 
that an industrial worker has an easy job. In 
a summer group, the members of which represent 
different nationalities and races, one learns some- 
thing of the sex and race discrimination that is 
so prevalent. A colored member of the Houston 
group two years ago was able to secure employ- 
ment only one week out of the six of the experi- 
ment. The same summer the average wage for 


boys was $15 and for girls only $7. The advan- 
tage of talking with employers, employees, labor 
leaders, government inspectors, social workers and 
economists is of untold help in clarifying the new 
knowledge one has gained. 


Innovations 


An interesting plan is being tried in Missouri 
to help students get a clearer conception of in- 
dustry. Several colleges in that state are plan- 
ning to bring together for a series of discussions 
all the students who expect to work in industry 
this summer. They are to talk over with labor 
leaders and economists the danger spots in our 
present industrial system. It is quite likely that 
the students who participate in these discussions 
will be more alert in receiving the “concomitant 
learning’ on their job this summer and that 
sociology and economics classes will be more vital 
because of their practical experiences. 

And what of the future? At the present time 
one or two hundred students are participating in 
organized Student-in-Industry Groups. Some 
day (I fervently hope) actual experience in in- 
dustry will be a prerequisite for a college degree. 
Very few students study so earnestly during the 
winter that they need three summer months for 
recuperation from their labors. It seems to me 
that the college should plan to care for the stu- 
dents’ continued education during the summer. 
While it is essential that the Christian Associa- 
tions continue to sponsor summer experimental 
groups in industry, it is evident that they can 
never care for the large numbers of students who 
should be participating. I hope the time will 
soon come when each department of economics 
and sociology will set up experiment stations in 
its own vicinity. 

The summer laboratory might well be used to 
provide vocational education for college students. 
It should be possible for a student to try tenta- 
tively the work that he hopes later to do. A girl 
who hopes to do playground work should be able 
to gain actual experience in her field during the 
summer. A boy who thinks he would like to be a 
lawyer might be apprenticed to a lawyer for a 
summer. An influx of student labor into industry 
would have its economic effect—but .a world that 
has invented the radio and the stock exchange 
should be able to overcome that difficulty. 

Ideally, I would have students spending one 
summer in industry doing any kind of manual 
labor that they can find. In other vacations they 
should be gaining experience that might help 
them in their choice of vocations. 

May the colleges continue to acquaint their 
graduates with the cultural inheritance of the 
race, but may they also help them to understand, 
by actual contact, the world in which we live! 
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What Can Student Associations Do 
About Economic Problems? 


By E. B. Shultz 





HIS article as- 
sumes an aware- 
ness of and an 
interest in economic prob- 
lems on the part of 
Christian students. Let 
us hope that the faith of 
the editors who assigned 
the subject is justified! 
The writer has tremen- 
dous doubts on the ques- 




















tion—he even goes so far 
as to suggest that one of the first things a stu- 
dent Association will need to do about economic 
problems is to help the average campus realize 
that such problems do exist. However, granting 
that students are champing at the bit, let us con- 
sider what activities they could engage in which 
would make some contribution toward solving 
economic problems. 


Rubbing Elbows With Life 


First, there is social service. This is being used 
by student Associations probably more than any 
other single approach to economic situations. It 
has always been to religion’s credit that it tried 
to help the under-privileged, especially when their 
inadequate resources were clearly apparent and 
their misery close at hand. Wise leadership by 
college students for boys’ clubs has been a great 
contribution. The teaching of English to foreign- 
ers has been an aid not only toward literacy of 
new Americans but to a friendly feeling toward 
a new homeland. Thanksgiving baskets and 
Christmas parties for the children of the poor 
have always been red-letter events for those 
whose lives are terribly joyless. Rescue missions 
with student gospel teams have given new hope 
to the down-and-out by-products of an industrial 
system which commercializes vice and _ insists 
upon a supply of cheap labor adequate to produce 
involuntary unemployment in recurrent cycles. 

However, when social service is undertaken 
with the noblesse oblige of an admittedly superior 
person benefitting inferiors, incalculable harm is 
done to those served and to those serving. Wisely 
used, all of these services can be the laboratory 
of contact with facts which, though fragmentary, 
add that personal zest so necessary to giving one- 
self to any cause. 

It is not intended to condemn with faint praise. 


On the other hand, this type of thing is highly 
important as a supplement to a careful analytical 
and scientific approach. The interest in persons 
whom one sees involved in a wide social problem 
gives warmth to social concern which is genuine 
and positive, provided it does not deteriorate into 
sentimentalism. 

In this day when organized labor is fighting 
for its very life both against organized capital 
and against exploitation from within its own 
ranks there are industrial problems in every city 
of any size. It may be a denial of the right to 
organize or it may be actual conflict around is- 
sues arising out of some existing contract. 
Students in some centers are finding a lot of ad- 
venture in learning all they can about such situa- 
tions and doing what they can to distribute what 
they learn. Sometimes an unfair press prevents 
even the immediate community from understand- 
ing the issues involved. Students on the whole 
are credited with being non-partisan and there- 
fore, at least prior to declaring any sympathies, 
have unusual opportunities for getting and dis- 
seminating different views of the conflict. In 
other places students have been so sure that labor 
was justified in its demands that they have par- 
ticipated in the efforts to organize an industry, 
have been of real help to labor by participating 
in the actual efforts to organize an industry. 
Sometimes this means arrest and other incon- 
venience but every such occurrence is likely to 
strengthen the cause in which they are interested 
and is likely to be very informing as to the pres- 
ent bias of American justice. 


When is the Open Forum Useful? 





Almost as well estab- 
lished as the social serv- 
ice program in student 
Associations is the idea 
of an open forum, which 
frequently deals with 
various aspects of the 
economic or industrial 
problem. Probably the 
most valid criticism of 
this item of our work is 
that it is intermittent 
and therefore usually superficial. It would be 
very useful if the open forum could take some 
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subject of real significance and deal with it week 
after week, from different angles. The economic 
problems revolving around the textile industry in 
the south as viewed from the angles of tariff, race 
relations, civil liberties, housing, wages and work- 
ing conditions, would make an excellent series. 
Almost the same series grouped around the sugar 
industry would be pertinent to colleges located 
where this industry thrives though probably they 
would want to add the international aspect be- 
cause of our sugar-raising southern neighbors, 
and the immigration aspect due to the exploita- 
tion of Mexican labor for the sake of our sugar 
industry. Agriculture would, or at least should 
grip the interest of midwestern students and could 
be dealt with from the angles of tariff and inter- 
national trade, tenancy, cooperative marketing 
and credit facilities. These illustrations are suf- 
ficient to make clear a conviction that has been 
growing out of my own experience, that student 
Associations fail to make the best use of their 
forum opportunities, when to demonstrate that 
they are liberal, they hop from one hot spot to 
another and do not concentrate on one problem 
long enough actually to help in the building of 
socially useful attitudes toward some real issue 
which is pertinent to the society of which their 
members are a part. 


In Our Own Backyard 


Surely the most im- 
portant guarantee of 
genuine interest in econ- 
omic problems which 
students can give lies 
within the realm of their 
personal expenditures, or 
expenditures on their be- 
half. No one of us who 
does not plan his own 
spending with regard to 
what that spending does 
to personality gives evidence of very deep con- 
cern. This involves not only one’s standard of 
living—by which we ordinarily mean the amount 
one spends—but also some discrimination as to 
the human factors involved in the production of 
that which we use. It is extremely difficult to 
live consistently on an ethical plane far above 
social practice. Practical necessities of existence 
involve many compromises for the _ sincere 
absolutist. But changes in social practice are 
largely effected through individual standards of 
practice, and individual ethical standards are re- 
fined and improved by an effort to adhere to them 
even though it is difficult. 

Finding it possible to acquire a college educa- 
tion is an economic privilege which involves its 
obligations to society. Why are we granted this 
privilege? Do we have more right to it, or as 




















much right to it as many who are not among our 
number? Did the donors of our education earn 
their money ethically or does this privilege entail 
direct obligations toward others back of them? 
Are we beneficiaries of tuition or dormitory rates 
which make necessary starvation wages to 
janitors, instructors, and sometimes even profes- 
sors? Is the content of our studies in economics 
determined by any restrictions upon truth? All 
of these questions and others are involved in 
American college education. They cannot be 
answered glibly or in general, but college stu- 
dents who profess an interest in our economic 
problems at large can hardly afford to ignore 
these near-at-hand aspects of these problems. 
Probably the most distinctive social contribu- 
tion that groups of Christian students are called 
upon to make is to relate to economic problems 
the motivating power of man’s sense of obliga- 
tion to humanity and to the spiritual nature of 
his universe, which is basic to any religious inter- 
pretation of life. By worship, by social service 
and by renewed consecration to the standards for 
life revealed in the person and teachings of Jesus, 
we must, as student Associations, continuously 
thrust our best potentialities into the struggle for 
economic justice; such action surely is funda- 
mental to humanity’s spiritual fellowship. 





BUILDING AN IDEAL SOCIETY 
(From Page 130) 
means more than mere contentment with the pres- 
ent slow pace of persuasion. Persuasion must be 
hastened. We must feel more heavily the obliga- 
tion to persuade more people every day. 
What can we as individuals do? 
learn more and more about the crucial economic 
issues —the tariff, the farm problem, the power 
question, unemployment, and all the rest. We 
must know a variety of opinions, and then put 
our knowledge together with the knowledge of 
our fellow-citizens to form a basis for action. We 
must act: perhaps the housing in our community 
is wretched and needs investigation and reform; 
perhaps our police are interfering with the free 
speech of workers, and we could help by offering 
to address a meeting; perhaps we ought to join 
the Socialist Party even though we don’t agree 
with everything about it; perhaps we ought to 
contribute to Tom Mooney’s defense committee. 
We must sacrifice: Do we get our income in a way 
which harmonizes with our ideals? Do we own 
more wealth and receive more income than we 
should? Do we spend too much of our income, 


however small it may be, on ourselves and too 
little on others? 

The goal and method of economic reform are 
inescapable issues. Those who want to look for- 
ward with hope must first look inward with intel- 
ligence, diligence, and discipline. 


We must. 
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g How Do | Spend My Money? 


By Frank Olmstead 


The Editors asked a group of representative students to write 
anonymously of their experienee in getting and in spending 
money. Their replies were given to Mr. Olmstead and are em- 
bodied with his interpretations and comments in the following 
stimulating article. Your comments are invited. 


legitimate show come to town, and the stu- 

dents seem to find out about it. But stage 
one of the most stupendous dramas of history 
right in their midst, with themselves in the cast, 
and most of them are too little trained in de- 
tached perspective to recognize that anything is 
happening. Such a living drama is being staged, 
now, on every college campus of the nation. We 
quote some of the “lines” of the characters— 
all bona fide students—who are talking, seriously 
about their expenditures in college in relation to 
their purpose to achieve the “good life for all 
mankind :” 

“Most of my expenditures are due to social 
pressure. Regardless, I consider my standard of 
living is justified. I endeavor to maintain a posi- 
tion of some influence on the campus and I feel 
one could not, without the loss of poise and self- 
confidence, eliminate such expenditures as the 
average sensible student makes.” Here is a whole- 
sale acceptance of things as they have been, of 
the principle motive and method which is the vil- 
lain in the plot. For it is the tendency to conform 
unthinkingly, to keep up with the Joneses, which 
so distressingly keeps us from seeing the tragedy 
of injustice in things as they are. 

The same note is struck here: “A great 
amount of my spending is dictated by social pres- 
sure or mob psychology. The gang is going to 
eat: therefore I eat, whether I am hungry or not. 
Certain dues are to be paid, whether I see the 
benefit I am to receive or not. However, every- 
one’s conduct is largely governed by social pres- 
sure, and the spending part of it is probably 
less so than other action.” What better “super” 
material can one imagine for the use of stage man- 
agers who are seeking to dictate the outcome 
of the drama for their own selfish ends? 


ET a new talkie or vaudeville or even a 


Speaking of his summer work, a student writes: 
“After I acquired some patronage, I found that 
the work took only a few hours of my spare time 
and was very profitable.” 

Regardless of how innocent the occupation, that 
individual reveals an unthinking acceptance of the 


profit motive as legitimate which marks him as 
of the villain’s party. He is going into the 
Christian ministry. We recall the ministry of 
the Gallilean carpenter when he writes: “I 
needed experience in preparation for my chosen 
vocation so I entered the sales profession as one 
of the often-despised book agents.” Watch out! 
That is the way Rotarian ministers are made—the 
kind who sell themselves to the highest bidder, 
since they have nothing else to sell. No, this is not 
Menkenesque. It is facing facts. Get the record 
of local ministers in those towns where justice 
has been on trial and see how many have taken 
the gaff of social disapproval. 


But we must not get too far afield from our 
source of evidence. The writers obviously are 
sincere and sensitive, and eager to do the best 
thing, but they have difficulty in seeing life whole 
—and I fear that our departmentalized education 
is not helping them. Here is a boy who is part 
time director of religious education for whom the 
economic problem is a matter of money given to 
church or charity: 

“In the last four months and a half I have re- 
ceived $322.83 and spent $307.26. $27.05 has gone 
for my personal entertainment, including the 
opera, theatre, football and a camping trip. I 
have spent $3.20 for charity, church, etc. (This 
does not include pledges made which amount to 
somewhat under $10.00). Is this spending of 
money Christian? I don’t know, but I have not 
felt at all conscious stricken at any time. None 
of the money was spent foolishly in my estima- 
tion because a certain amount of self-development 
is necessary. As for putting a larger proportion 
into the so-called unselfish projects, I do not feel 
justified in so doing because about half of the 
money was given to me for studying purposes. 
I have been putting myself in different places of 
volunteer service. That has been. my contribu- 
tion.” 


Listen to this girl: ‘““Those who have cherished 
a dream of college since childhood in spite of 
serious shortage of funds will appreciate how near 
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to my heart was my dream. . .. My wardrobe 
consisted of an evening dress, a winter coat, a 
heavy winter dress, a sport skirt and sweater, 
two silk dresses and some plain linen school 
dresses, almost all made-over garments which 
cost approximately ten dollars. Friends had been 
kind. It’s loads of fun to keep a budget, play 
squarely with yourself and the other fellow; to 
decide how much to give to Y. W. C. A. and 
church; whether you can afford to treat your 
roommate to a sundae; whether you can spend 
fifteen dollars for your class prom or buy a school 
ring, and all the little things which after all count 
for so much.” All would be fine as silk if there 
were not real issues in the world to which such 
fine persistency should be related. She reveals no 
goal save “to have a home of my own” though 
she does hint at a “desire to serve” and a “life 
purpose” which seems to be either too vague or 
too trivial to mention. 


Another girl spends a whole letter arguing that 
money is not a suitable end for a college-bred 
ambition, with a fourth paragraph on service, and 
not one word about the causes to which ambition 
should be attached in service: “Experience at 
college has taught me that there are other things 
in life besides money. I know that if my whole 
ambition in life was to get more money I would 
be most unhappy. There would be nothing to 
which to look forward. .. . I believe the time will 
come when you will need a college education as 
a financial asset but until then I advise everyone 
who is looking for the shekels alone to think a 
long while before deciding to enter college... .. 
Association with the Y. W. C. A. in local 
and regional projects has put the word service 
into my vocabulary; otherwise I would be going 
through college with the goal of being a bit more 
cultured and enjoying life to a fuller extent after 
my four years here. Now I know that service 
and enjoyment go together and money plays the 
necessary second role.” 


Here is a fair sample of another prevalent atti- 
tude. A student is justifying himself for belong- 
ing to a “first class fraternity” and lists these 
“assets”: “A room and good board at nominal 
prices; a close fellowship; acquiring ability to lead 
fellows; a certain poise and polish which though 
ridiculed is of definite value in contacts with 
human society, and which might be difficult to 
obtain from other sources than the activities of 
a social fraternity; the advice and example of 
older boys in ways and means of studying effec- 
tively, and of succeeding in securing positions 
of trust in college activities.” There is no aware- 
ness of the tragedy involved for some who are 
excluded from the “close fellowship” nor of the 
roots in economic injustice of the undesirability 
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which excluded such from the home. Where wil] 
the “ability to lead” be headed? How revealing 
this letter is of the acceptance of the self-seeking 
standard of our competitive, profit motive system 
when the writer speaks of “succeeding in secur- 
ing positions of trust.” 


There are a few rays of light in the story, 
Here is a fellow, rather guilty of self-pity and 
pride in his status which partially contradicts his 
words, who at least sees clearly enough to write: 

“T could be earning $400 to $600 a month, but 
all I care for is enough to wear and to eat, and 
I don’t want that if my neighbors do not have it. 
I am squeezing through life on about $40 a month 
—food, clothing, dentist, etc. I have one suit 
of clothes, three shirts, two pairs of underwear, 
one pair of shoes, one pair of rubbers, a hat, a 
slicker and two pairs of socks.” And here is a 
divorcement from the profit motive: “College 
has done nothing to me with regard to my finan- 
cial ideals—I care for no money, only a place 
where I can get a proper and just chance to serve 
and express myself. I do a little typing now 
and then for my fellows—about two hundred 
pages in the last five weeks. I charged about 3c 
a sheet on the average and furnish everything. 
The regular price is 15¢ a page, I believe.” 


Here is a married student who has begun to 
realize that the dignity and division of disagree- 
able labor and emancipation of women from 
drudgery are a part of the Kingdom of Heaven! 
“When, as, and if you do marry, pay some real 
attention to your home—give time and energy and 
money. Wash the dishes and scrub the floors in- 
stead of making another speech on the removal 
of drudgery from life. Read some poetry instead 
of another article by Harry Ward (may his tribe 
increase, however!) Buy your wife a bunch of 
violets on your anniversary and neglect to that 
extent the famine-sufferers in China.” 


No single student is worried over our spending 
fifty million dollars on athletics, and just one 
man glimpses the practical application of the 
spirit of Jesus to the fraternity problem. He 
writes: “Anybody who follows Jesus or professes 
to follow him is faced with many difficulties in 
trying to live the economic life in an ideal man- 
ner. What should a Christian do about the ills 
of wealth and poverty? Luke records the parable 
of ‘The Good Samaritan,’ which illustrates the 
law that seems to be basic for the well-being of 
mankind—‘Love your neighbor as_ yourself. 
What a responsibility! Do we join a fraternity 
to better our neighbor or merely to better our- 
selves? Do we buy an extra suit of clothes be- 
cause we love our neighbor more? Do we fulfil 


our financial obligations to the ‘Y’ because of 
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love or because of social prestige? Shailer 
Mathews summarizes thus: ‘The general prin- 
ciple is clear. The economic life must be dom- 
inated by brotherliness.’ In short, if men say 
that the ills of poverty and wealth shall cease they 
will cease and will haunt men only as ‘forgotten 
memories’—in the language of a ‘neighbor’ poet 
of India.” 


An interesting budget is given by one of the 
four or five socially sensitive students who re- 
sponded. After listing smoking, dancing, hiking 
and the drama as among his interests, this stu- 
dent concludes that he is “a fairly normal child 
of modernity with the possible exception of my 
interest in religion, radical politics and econ- 


omics.” His budget follows. 

PE ccc stein & 4c ete e nls dace coe ae $250.00 
IN a. <a kerk Gm cle alee 0 ee nea 60.00 
Ce en ctienaes coke nous chacaseknaiten 25.00 
TE eS i re als eae eae ele 50.00 
Books and magazines ...........sceeeees 10.00 
Laundry and toilet articles ............. 30.00 
I Au in'e’n i'n ek baliukes 60 er seen 5.00 

Church, Student Christian Association 
Movement, Socialist Party, ete. ........ 50.00 
Te Ge. GEN. bo bine ce xaese eau 10.00 
TORT ee oo ee ns 25.00 
$515.00 


It is interesting that five times as much is al- 
lowed for gifts to causes as for theatre and dances. 

A further extract from this student’s letter re- 
veals sincerity and an understanding of the values 
of life, but shows no awareness—though he may 
have it—of the value of vital religious experience 
in making social radicals: “I am able to spend 
less on clothes than formerly by buying suits with 
two pairs of trousers and by being more careful 
about patching and mending and making similar 
economies. This does not necessitate becoming 
a sloven; I enjoy dressing neatly. Nevertheless, 
my ascetism has a daily wrestle with my 
aestheticism and I try to keep either one from 
winning outright. I have to choose fewer con- 
certs, movies, and dances than I desire to attend 
in order to keep within the $10. Undoubtedly 
the fact that I live in a university community 
where many concerts and addresses are free and 
where a huge library is across the street makes 
it easier. If I were not specializing in study and 
this spiritual food were not available I would 
spend more for books and recreation. However, 
from a few years of experience out in the thick of 
the world’s work I know that a person can live a 
much simpler, finer, more artistic and creative life 
than is usually thought possible.” 


There is more of both economic and religious 
promise in honest doubt than in rationalized faith. 
Here is a student who justifies better clothes be- 


cause Jesus must have made a “pleasing appear- 
ance.” Either the conscience is flexible or the 
imagination is weak, for the admission is made: 
“If such expenditures cause discontent in the 
hearts of less favored persons, they certainly are 
not justified.” ° 


Contrast this with a case of honest doubt, 
rooted in childhood training in a self-centered, un- 
scientific fundamentalist faith which has not been 
successfully transferred to jibe with truth and 
the outgoing spirit of real religion. After describ- 
ing his strenuous struggles to work his way 
through college, he concludes: “Jesus does. not 
seem to express any attitude toward the type of 
recreation as found today. We have the idea, 
now, of play for play’s sake and we understand 
recreation to mean re-creating. The only kind of 
recreation that Jesus knew, it seems to me, was 
that of dining with friends, of praying, of going 
into the wilderness to meditate. Can we look to 
Jesus as a perfect standard of conduct in this 
day and age?” 

This student shows evidence of having begun to 
think. He has sensed the tragic uselessness of a 
static, crystalized Christianity. He still sees Jesus 
—the joyous, humorous friendly Jesus—through 
the eyes of the Church, which worships him but 
does not follow him. If he could grasp the key of 
life, that, as Dr Roerich puts it, “there is no receiv- 
ing except by giving,” and then have his eyes 
opened to the injustice, the prejudice, the class 
distinctions, the armed strife, might he not be 
counted upon to give himself to the struggle? 


Somehow the extravagances of student budgets 
do not seem so serious in themselves. Even the 
news that girls and boys alike in one university 
are spending close to $4 a month on cigarettes 
seems to be not more than a symptom. If smok- 
ing is a privilege—as the ads so disinterestedly 
insist—certainly it is a gain for women to refuse 
to be excluded from it. But we wouldn’t worry 
so about such things—or rather they would take 
care of themselves—if we had a real awareness 
of the situation and a burning zeal to do some- 
thing about it. The young communists who defy 
the police and gloriously go to jail for humanity’s 
sake—this is zeal for you. But the student fol- 
lowers of the religion of the cross—the year 30 
A. D. electric chair—they are unable to see any 
crisis. 

It will be well to let a student from the Orient 
say the last word. He has been here for four 
or five years. He has seen the United States 
from coast to coast. And this is his conclusion: 

“At this day and age when the religion of love 
and services for humanity is replaced by the re- 
ligion of prosperity, what will be the attitude of 

(Turn to Page 144) 
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What | Believe About Man J 
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By Angus Dun 


This is the fourth in a series dealing with the religious prob- 

lems of modern students. Preceding articles have been by Rein- 

hold Niebuhr, Henry Sloane Coffin and by Bishop McConnell. 

In March Henry Nelson Wieman writes on “What I Believe 
About the World.” 


AN has been described 
as an animal that 
makes pictures. So 


far as I know he is the only 
animal that makes pictures. 
And stranger still, he makes 
pictures of himself. He started 
making pictures of himself by 
scratching and coloring the 
walls of his cave. He has gone 
on making pictures of himself, 
carved out of stone, painted on canvas, cut into 
copper plate, and finally reflected on sensitive 
films. To these pictures, made with lines and 
colors, must be added the word pictures that man 
has made of himself and his kind. They range 
all the way from the word picture in the Garden 
of Eden to the latest book on human behavior. 
They are all examples of the efforts of man to 
picture man. And back of them all lie the un- 
seen images that men hold in their mind’s eye 
and try to embody in lines or words. 

I heard recently of a college professor who had 
made a collection of pictures of Oliver Cromwell. 
They begin with contemporary portraits and con- 
tinue through many copies, and copies of copies, 
in various countries and at various times. It is to 
be noted that in the Dutch copies the features and 
the background take on a Dutch look; likewise 
with the Spanish copies. Evidently the makers of 
pictures were influenced by what they were look- 
ing for and their imaginations entered largely into 
their seeing. Something like this holds of man’s 
pictures of himself and his kind. It is true that, 
unlike Cromwell, man is always here, waiting 
for another “sitting.” But even Cromwell never 
looked quite the same, was never seen twice in 
the same light or against the same background. 
We must catch man on the move and report what 
we see or think we see in passing snatches. And 
what we see depends greatly on our point of 
view. 

We see what we are looking for and are trained 
to see. 





Angus Dun 


Chameleon Portraits 
The anatomist looks at man from an angle very 
different from that of the employer. Few biog- 
raphers are able to draw a picture of a well 
known man which satisfies the man’s widow— 


and the widow seldom gives a picture which sat- 
isfies the man’s friends! The same holds of our 
pictures of man in general. They are drawn 
from various angles and each shows some of the 
partiality of interest dominating the picture 
maker. When you open a text book of anatomy 
you see pictures of man which almost persuade 
you that he is an arrangement of levers, though 
when you come to the section on the nervous sys- 
tem it appears that he is an elaborate system of 
electrical circuits and connections. The psychol- 
ogists who, as Professor Hocking remarks, now 
occupy the position of official portrait painters 
to man, picture him variously, according to the 
school to which they belong, as compounded of 
reflexes unconditioned and conditioned, as a 
bundle of instincts, or as the scene of a long battle 
between sex desire variously and fantastically dis- 
guised and social demand in the form of a censor. 
Some of the older books on ethics would give the 
impression that man is an embodied conscience. 
It would be going far to say that all or any of 
these pictures of man are wholly false, but they 
are certainly partial and illustrate the fact that 
every special interest shapes and colors what we 
see in man. 


Equally true is it that the picture we have of 
man is much influenced by its background or set- 
ting. A picture of Cromwell on horseback, the 
smoke of battle behind him, is quite different 
from Cromwell at home, absorbed in his Bible. 
You can not move a man out of his background 
and his relationships and leave the picture un- 
changed. If two men met and after a little while 
discovered that they were long separated brothers, 


| presumably there would be a marked change in 


their mental attitude. Features, anatomy, cloth- 
ing would remain the same, but each man 
would see the other as belonging to his own 
background, the background called “home,” and 
it would make an enormous difference. It makes 
a great difference whether a man is seen as part 
of a family, or as the representative of a govern- 
ment, or as a book agent. The same holds of man 
in general. Seen against the background of vast 
meaningless movements of matter he appears 
an insignificant collection of matter. Seen against 
the background of a fierce struggle for existence 
he looks like an exotic and precarious flowering 
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of life on an indifferent planet. But when he is 
looked at in relation to his own buildings and 
plannings, his conquests and dreams, his moral 
aspirations and conflicts, he looks almost godlike 
—or at least like a fallen angel. We can not pic- 
ture man apart from the relationships, setting, 
background in which we see him. 


A World Famous Picture 


Among the famous pictures of man that we 
have inherited or have been drawn in our own 
day is the Christian picture of man. In its es- 
sential features it is Christ’s portrait of man, 
though many copies have been made. It has been 
much retouched, often conventionalized, and 
copyists have tried to fill in where he only sug- 
gested. 

This picture, like others, has for us an interest 
that is more than academic. It really matters 
very much what portrait of ourselves we accept. 
It is a dangerous thing for a man to get firmly 
fixed in his head a false idea of himself. He 
begins to act the part. If we picture our fel- 
lows chiefly as competitors we shall deal with 
them differently than we would if we pictured 
them as friends. 

This Christian picture of man, like all pictures, 
is drawn from a particular point of view and with 
a special interest. Christ was not interested in 
men’s anatomy, their nervous systems, the grace 
of their movements, their place in the economic 
order, their organic relation to the higher apes. 
He was interested in their relationship to God, 
their spiritual capacities, their ultimate destiny. 
He looked at them from a religious angle. He 
was not even a psychologist save as everyone 
who is an interpreter of human behavior is a 
psychologist. His picture of man is much more 
like that of the artist or the poet than that of 
the physiologist or psychologist. 

Again, he saw man against a religious back- 
ground and his picture is really meaningless with 
that background cut away. It would be like a 
picture of a saint looking with aspiring gaze to- 
wards a large hole in the canvas. There is no 
meaning in calling any one a “son” when there 
is no such thing as a father and there is little 
meaning in calling one another brothers when 
there is no family setting. We might recognize 
each other as common products of a cosmic acci- 
dent, but not more. 


A Man’s Worth 


Christ’s portrait of man is not given in a single 
whole. He never offers a finished sketch reveal- 
ing in detail his whole view of man. His picture 
is found in fragments which suggest more than 
they directly portray; it is reflected in what he 
asked of men and in the way he dealt with men 
quite as much as in what he said about them. 


He asked perfection of men as though that were 
a suitable demand to make and the demand for 
which they were waiting. He treated them as 
very precious and summoned them to a life of 
sonship and brotherhood without pausing to point 
out all that was implied in such an attitude and 
such a summons. 

“No one can look at Christ’s picture of man 
without being impressed with the worth he saw 
in man, a worth so far outstripping any obvious 
attractiveness or excellence. 

What is the basis for any such exalted valua- 
tion of man? There are many ways of estimat- 
ing a man’s value. You may look up his bank 
account and reckon him to be worth $100,000. 
You may consider his productive capacity and 
figure that he is worth $18 a week. His capa- 
city for literary production may be used as a basis 
and the result may be about zero. Plainly no 
one of these scales of value throws much light 
on the Christian valuation of man. The closest 
analogy in common experience is found in the 
worth which a real family finds in its members. 
If I care greatly for a brother or for a sister 
my love is not in the first place based on any 
achievement to their credit; it is based, rather, 
on the fact that they belong to that community 
of affection which is my family. I love my 
brother for my mother’s sake, on account of the 
sonship he shares with me and the brotherhood 
that knits us together. And the love which the 
good father has for his children does not wait 
for them to justify it. It is a prophetic and 
creative thing running ahead of present attain- 
ment and calling into being the responding 
loyalty which is the realized sonship. Christ 
cared for men as the objects of God’s valuation, 
God’s caring, God’s hopes, as belonging by right 
to the community of affection of which he felt 
himself to be a member; his own faith in them 
and care for them was a creative and prophetic 
love which called out in men the response of 
sonship and brotherliness. 


Kinship With God 


The essentials of the Christian picture of man 
are given in the words “son” and “brother.” Son- 
ship is something with which one starts life and 
which one cannot put off. It belongs to us be- 
cause we belong to our parents and nothing we 
do or fail to do can take away that belonging. 
But equally our sonship is something to be 
achieved, a personal relationship into which we 
need to grow to become sons in the fullest sense. 
The given fact that one is the son of his father, 
does belong to his father, is the basis for the 
opportunity and obligation to become a true son 
to his father. Christ saw men as “belonging” 
to God and therefore “belonging” to him. He 
cared for them because they belonged. 
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The son’s growth into full sonship is grounded 
and conditioned on the father’s creative hope for 
him. A man’s offspring does not become his son 
in the full sense merely by reason of their bodily 
relationship or by physical growth. If he becomes 
a true son it is the reflection of his father’s love 
for him and the forming in him of his father’s 
hope for him. A father is a trustee of hopes for 
his offspring. And few of us would amount to 
much if someone had not held high hopes in trust 
for us. Christ came to men with such creative 
expectation because he was a sharer of God’s 
hopes for men. 

That man has it in him to become fully a son 
of God assumes a spiritual kinship between 
God and man. Spiritual kinship is the capacity 
to share purposes and thought and affection. 
Minds meet by sharing thought and so occupying 
common ground. Wills meet by sharing purposes 
and affections join in the objects of common ap- 
preciation. To be capable of nearness to God 
is to be capable of thinking his thoughts, will- 
ing his purposes and caring for the things he 
cares for. In that direction our kinship finds 
fulfilment. 

In Christ’s view our relationship to God defines 
our relationship to our fellows. We belong one 
to another because we belong to God. Beyond 
the fact of biological relatedness and of all “being 
in one boat” on this planet he sees men as right- 
ful heirs with himself of the relationship with 
God which he had realized. We can not love 
God or share his life without loving our fellows. 
Whenever we fail to love our fellows we dis- 
agree with God. Equally, we cannot love our fel- 
lows as brothers without seeking the best for 
them, which is the fulfilment of their sonship to- 
wards God. To seek anything less for them would 
not be wishing them well. 

The evil in men about which Christ does not 
speculate but with which he contends is the fact 
that their thoughts are not God’s thoughts for 
them, that their purposes are such that God can- 
not share them and their affections are set on 
false and passing values. 


A God's-eye View 

This Christian picture of man is compatible 
with the partial truth of many other pictures in 
the same way that your portrait painted by an 
artist with a seeing eye is compatible with the 
physiologist’s picture of your muscular apparatus. 
It depends on the interests in mind which is held 
to be the truer picture. The physiologist might 
find the painting inaccurate at some point at the 
same time that a friend found it wonderfully 
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characteristic. The Christian view of man has 
no quarrel with the biologist’s insistence on our 
organic relationship with the developing forms 
of animal life. But if the conclusion is drawn 
that man is simply a beast the Christian mind 
protests, because the assertion is false and a 
dangerously false assertion. There is no reason 
why a beast should not live like a beast. There 
are many reasons why man should not live like 
a beast and they all head up in the fact that he 
is a spirit who only fulfils his own destiny in 
moral selfhood. 

The Christian view of man has no quarrel with 
the attempt to probe deeper into the workings of 
human nature by a method which disregards con- 
sciousness and treats man for laboratory purposes 
as a body responding to a world of objects, rather 
than as a mind dealing with a world of meanings 
and a spirit in a world of values. But it cannot 
accept as an adequate picture of man a sketch 
of him as a system of conditioned reflexes, even 
if the maker of the sketch is widely acclaimed as 
the latest fashion in picturing man. The same 
holds of the Freudian picture, now popular. Un- 
doubtedly it points out much in man which earlier 
picture makers overlooked—conflicts and repres- 
sions and irrationalities which shape human 
dreaming and behavior in many ways. But 
Christ’s insight, supported by Christian experi- 
ence, finds the deepest and most destructive con- 
flicts in man to be those between his own central 
and higher interests and the more elementary 
drives within his nature, which are as often en- 
couraged by his society as censored by it. And 
Christ suggests that a common trouble with man 
is not so much due to the control and repression 
of powerful impulses as to an incomplete repres- 
sion, a beckoning back with one hand of what 
has been turned away with the other, an attempt 
to serve two masters. What men plainly need 
for the release of all their powers is a cause to 
which they can give themselves with a whole 
heart. Christ places the love of God and the 
faithful service of God’s cause first, not as an 
arbitrary and restricting demand on men but as 
the only demand sufficient to give men the ful- 
ness of life of which they are capable. 

Is not this Christian picture a true picture of 
man? It is not the easiest picture to accept, for 
though it gives us a position of the highest dig- 
nity it makes hard demands upon us and con- 
stantly condemns what we are. It calls for faith 
and prophetic imagination to be seen and recog- 
nized, but all that is deepest and best in us rises 
up to meet it and multitudes of plain men have 
been shaped by it into the Christ likeness. 
eae 
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| The Piilicensiier’s Clete 


THE PROBLEMS OF COMPROMISE 


The first practical problem which all of us face 
when we think of our relation to the economic 
order is the problem of compromise. We cannot 
live at all in society without compromising our 
ideals. To belong to the more privileged classes 
in the most prosperous nation in an inequitable 
world society makes the Christian life extra- 
ordinarily difficult. And yet it is true that there 
is a next best step to take in every situation, no 
matter how bad that situation may be, and that 
next step, while it may offer a compromise from 
the perspective of the Christian ideal, has an 
absolute claim upon us. The danger is that we 
allow the general fact that compromise is neces- 
sary to become an excuse for every particular 
compromise which the line of least resistance 
offers. Where are we to draw the line? 

S & 2 * 





There is no rule which we can apply in an easy 
way, but years ago Lord Morley called attention 
to a distinction between two kinds of compromise 
which may throw some light on the problem. 
He wrote a book called “Compromise” which has 
all the more interest because he was one of the 
two members of the British Cabinet who resigned 
in August, 1914, because they would not com- 
promise with the war policy of the Government. 
(At that time, in announcing Morley’s resigna- 
tion to the cabinet, Premier Asquith referred to 
him as the source of the moral authority of the 
Government. That told something about Morley 
as well as about the war policy.) 

* * * * 

According to Morley’s distinction the first kind 
of compromise is that of the man who suppresses 
his ideal and conforms to the existing order with- 
out at the same time trying to change that order 
and to make his further compromises less neces- 
sary. Morley sums it up when he says: “It 
is illegitimate compromise to say: ‘I cannot per- 
suade you to accept my truth: therefore I will 
pretend to accept your falsehood.’ ”’ Compromise 
is of this kind, even if it is only partial, so long 
as that aspect of the ideal which is compromised 
is suppressed. 

* eS es * 

The other kind of compromise is that of the 
man who recognizes that the world cannot be 
brought immediately to an acceptance of his ideal, 
who has patience and sees the steps which must 
be taken in the gradual change of society. He 
adapts himself to the existing situation but he 
leaves nothing undone to change the situation and 
continues to proclaim the ideal. In Morley’s 
words: “It is legitimate compromise to say: ‘I do 


not expect you to execute this improvement, or 
to surrender that prejudice in my time. But at 
any rate it shall not be my fault if the improve- 
ment remains unknown or rejected.” 

* * * * 


It is clear that if we contrast these two kinds 
of compromise the first has nothing to be said 
for it. The second has its dangers. It some- 
times means in practice chiefly that we do one 
thing and say another. But the important point 
is that no compromise is justified unless one at 
the same time does everything possible to change 
the situation which makes compromise necessary. 
There is one price which the compromise must 
not pay and that is the suppression of the ideal. 


JOHN BENNETT. 





Passing Events 





will have been nation-wide recognition of 

the tenth anniversary of the League of Na- 
tions as probably the most significant fact of 
post-war international life—called into being “to 
promote international cooperation and to achieve 
international peace and security.” Our country 
is not a member state for two chief reasons: be- 
cause membership was made a political issue and 
buried under a landslide of prejudice from which 
it has never completely emerged; and, because we 
have an almost unbelievable faith in our own 
superiority of purpose and motive in every in- 
ternational relationship. Our cooperation in proj- 
ects of the League manifests a faith in it belied 
by our refusal to participate in the heavier re- 
sponsibilities of being a member of the “con- 
tinuous process of attaining agreement.”” There 
is no more imperative duty upon Christian stu- 
dents of these United States than to participate 
in studying and spreading information concern- 
ing the actual achievements of this foundling of 
American statesmanship. 

ae - ok * 


The development most disturbing to world 
peace during the week celebrating the birth of 
the Prince of Peace was the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Indian Nationalist Congress in Lahore, 
December 26, demanding complete independence 
from British government. It is the desperate 
challenge of an exasperated people which, if in- 
sisted upon, will have reverberations throughout 
the world. It is almost certain to make the 
British Labor Party’s situation even less secure 
on the eve of the most promising naval disarma- 
ment conference of history. It is doubtful if 
Gandhi’s influence can maintain the revolt on a 
non-violent basis and if violence breaks out the 


Beatie this column gets into print there 


'. 
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present temper of the Orient might lend itself 
to a disastrous inter-culture conflict. There is 
little faith that India would be able to use wisely 
the freedom she requests yet it could hardly be 
more disastrous than forceful maintenance of 
British government. The strategic time for 
friendly cooperation in developing India’s capa- 
city for self-government within the British Em- 
pire has passed—unfortunately for both England 


and India. Ain & 


We hardly dare condemn England’s attitude 
toward India with the spectre of Haiti before us. 
In few cases has benevolent goodwill, left to the 
tender ministration of army-minded “statesmen,” 
resulted in a failure more pathetic. The fiasco is 
not necessarily to be laid at the door of the 
marines but rather at the door of Congress. A 
good soldier would necessarily fail to achieve 
Haitian development and the better the soldier 
the more likely the failure. The watchword of 
the army is obedience rather than development 
and Haiti did well to stand it as long as she did 
before flaring up. Let us hope President Hoover’s 
proposed investigating committee makes wise 
recommendations for actually developing Haitian 
capacity for self-government, and that the pro- 
posals will be followed. The problem is simpler 
than England’s Indian problem and we are that 
much more bound to solve it satisfactorily—to 
Haiti. 


* * * * 


The third recent non-militant applicant for 
citizenship in our government has been refused 
—Madame Schwimmer first, then Professor Mac- 
intosh of Yale Divinity School and now Mrs. 
Margaret D. Webb. A life-long Friend of Can- 
adian birth, Mrs. Webb was refused citizenship 
because she would only promise to give her life 
for her country in time of war in ambulance or 
nursing service but would not promise to kill 
others. It seems to me that most of the recruit- 
ing I heard—and fell for—in the last war was 
the glory of giving his life for his country—not 
in foreseeing how many of your brothers under 
another flag you could kill. May those of us who 
were born here strive until we have made our 


nation worthy of these three applicants. 
oa * K * 


One does not like always to be knocking, so I 
search for something pleasant to say. Oh, yes, 
it is a pleasure to read that in spite of four mil- 
lion unemployed there was as much Christmas 
trade as last year’s record, which means that 
others bought what the unemployed would have 
bought had they had jobs. The Four Hundred 
bought some nice Christmas presents even if four 
million were hungry. Let us wish the four mil- 
lion a prosperous New Year since they did not 
have a Merry Christmas. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


HOW DO I SPEND MY MONEY? 
(From Page 139) 
the student generation? Everything must be 


subordinated today to the religion of prosperity. 
That is why we see so many strikers in prisons 


at home and so many gunboats and marines in 


the waters of foreign lands. 

“We students are taught to conform, not to 
think. Colleges and universities are turning us 
out by the thousands. I protest. I can not and 
will not conform. It makes a sap out of me if 
I do. I can not uphold the status quo because I 
have glimpsed something worthwhile in the lives 
of big religious leaders. I was taught to snatch 
the bread out of my fellow man’s mouth to have 
my fill, but when I come to realize that the lives 
of my fellow men are just as important and 
valuable as mine, I can not conform. I was taught 
to believe, my country, may she always be right! 
But whether she is right or wrong my country! 
But I have come to see the higher loyalty than 
a narrow nationalism. 

“We cannot keep our aim high and steady unless 
we have religion, the religion of the living God. 
Jesus was crucified for non-conformity to the 
status quo of his day. So we may have to be 
crucified in different and modern form if we take 
religion seriously.” 


SOUTHERN LABOR’S CHALLENGE 
(From Page 132) 


with all it implies, is not only neglected but is 
retarded by this paternal benefaction. Above all 
else the workers, whether in southern or northern 
textiles, Pittsburgh steel, or Oregon lumber, need 
an effective voice in the control of the industry 
to which they devote their lives. With the tech- 
nicians they must establish democratic govern- 
ment in the national economic life. 

These are not words to be carelessly uttered; 
they mean inevitably the operation of our mar- 
velous industrial machinery not for the profit of 
a few but for the service of society. The an- 
archy and wasteful competition of 1347 separate 
units of the textile industry must give way to 
plan and coordination. Probably we shall see 
for textiles one or several giant government cor- 
porations—like the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario—in which the eyes of the pro- 
duction engineers will focus not on anticipated 
profits but on a budget of national economic 
needs. In this brief article there is room for no 
elaboration; the student with vision will do well 
to relate his study of economics to this problem 
of social reconstruction and to other similar prob- 
lems. To the degree to which he does so will he 


hasten the coming of a society based on brother- 
hood and love. 
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The Besa”: 


AMERICA AND EUROPE. By Alfred Zim- 
mern. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


Friends of world peace and of good understand- 
ing between nations should welcome this book 
with gratitude. Dr. Zimmern writes with intimate 
knowledge, with quiet deliberation and an intense 
sense of the gravity of the issues he handles. The 
first essay, on “America and Europe,” is the most 
important and is a real contribution to mutual 
understanding. Having spent considerable time 
in the United States Dr. Zimmern is free from 
the delusions which so often mislead Europeans 
on the subject of America. “Relations between 
Europe and America,” he writes, “have never 
been normal because they have never been equal” 
and then he proceeds to deal with a number of de- 
lusions which hitherto have spoilt these relations. 
The idea that American policy is “men”’—that 
Europe is a decadent continent—that Americans 
ought to “pity” Europeans—that per contra cul- 
ture is exclusively an European product—all these 
and others are dealt with ruthlessly. And so 
a foundation for real understanding is laid. 

The essay on American universities shows the 
same capacity to arrive at a true appreciation of 
a subject which often has been foolishly dealt 
with by British ‘critics. “The American student 
may know less than the Englishman; his mind 
may be less nimble, his reading less extensive, 
his reasoning less facile, his prejudices more on 
the surface; but he has the inestimable advantage 
of being more grown up. All he needs is for his 
intellect to catch up with the rest of him.” That 
pregnant sentence is a good clue to the whole of 
this most interesting essay. I could wish that 
the incisive paragraph about the meagreness of 
academic salaries in the States might receive the 
attention it deserves. 

The remaining essays on such subjects as 
“Education and International Goodwill,” ‘“Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism,” etc. are of more 
general interest and not perhaps of such moment. 
But the last essay, on “Prospects of Democracy,” 
calls for a special word. Dr. Zimmern’s thesis as 
stated of himself is that “we live in an age of de- 
mocracy, but democracy has not yet discovered its 
appropriate institutions.” And he has some very 
significant things to say. “The arch enemy of de- 
mocracy is not inherited privilege, but private 
power. It is government itself which is in danger. 
The cause of democracy is bound up with the cause 
of public power, of res publica as apposed to res 
privata. At present Wall Street and ‘the city’ 
seem to offer more scope to enterprising young 
men than Washington and Whitehall and thus 
statesmanlike talent is djrected from its true 


course.” On this then follows a valuable discussion 
of the essential problems of government in our 
day and of the significance of the League of Na- 
tions in relation to them. 

This book is easily read because the style is 
lucid and the subject matter of deep interest. One 
would wish for it such a circulation as will give 
it real influence. 

A. HERBERT GRAY. 


JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY. By Kirby Page. 
Published by the author. $2.50 


Not a few Americans have thought of Kirby 
Page as a Red, a menace, a paid propagandist or 
a crank on war. But this book reveals him as 
his friends really know him—a gracious gifted 
Christian, knowing his Bible and his Church, lov- 
ing both and living for them with devotion and 
with daring. The abiding value of the book is that 
it puts our contemporary so-called Christian civili- 
zation alongside the religion of Jesus and lets us 
see both in deadly parallel. 

What is the religion of Jesus? Why did it once 
spread so fast? Why is it so strangely impotent 
now? Can it—and how can it—be triumphant 
again in a day such as ours? If you are interested 
in these questions you, too, will lay this book 
down very grateful that a modern prophet has 
spoken on a question of basic interest to 
humanity. 

The book bears the marks of long months of 
hard study but is written as if it had burned in 
a big human heart. Mr. Page’s life-long study 
of war is reviewed in condensed and convincing 
fashion. We who read may profit by his genius 
for finding gems like this one from a Boston 
theological paper published in 1863: “There is 
nothing yet found among men like the smell of 
gunpowder for making a nation perceive the 
fragrance of divinity in truth.” 

May the author of “Jesus or Christianity” live 
to write many more books! Meantime, the world 
is his debtor for writing this one just now. 

ARTHUR RUGH. 


THE USEFUL ART OF ECONOMICS. By 
George Soule. Macmillan. $2.00. 


This book is to be recommended particularly 
to two groups: students who have and students 
who have not been exposed to the ordinary dry- 
as-dust elementary course in economics. The 
first--named group should read the book and 
realize that economics is not necessarily a dismal 
science; the second group, after reading, will 
likely desire to adventure further in this area. 
In fact, the burden of Mr. Soule’s first chapter 
is that we need “to get away from the state of 
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mind which regards economic theory as a bar 
to economic innovation and into a state of mind 
which is ready to believe that man can do some- 
thing to improve the economic structure.” In 
his opinion, if economics is not yet a science it 
may be a very useful art. 

In his description of “‘the national plant” and 
its international connections the author is not an 
orthodox socialist or capitalist. He concentrates 
“not upon the ideal world we might create nor 
upon that other ideal world of classical economics 
which is so different from the world we have, 
but upon the going institution and the current 
problems.” If there is a norm by which an ex- 
periment in social control is evaluated by the 
group of economists represented by Mr. Soule, it 
is the degree to which the group attempts to en- 
hance the values of human life. To this extent 
the author is an ally of the more ardent and less 
tentative advocates of a new social order. 

FRANCIS A. HENSON. 


RELIGION LENDS A HAND. By James Myers. 
Harper. $1.50 


Has organized religion the power to change in 
any degree the economic order? Many think not. 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary for the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches, evidently hopes the 
Church will influence the building of a different 
society. In Religion Lends a Hand he describes 
various undertakings of religious organizations 
which are lessening racial and economic cleav- 
ages. Some of the enterprises convince the reader 
more and some less as to their worth. All in 
all they are stimulating and will give food for 
reflection to the student who asks, but what can 
one do about it? He will learn what has been 
done by men and women of vision and courage. 
Every student going into any variety of religious 
work should read this book. Unless religious or- 
ganizations learn much more about the meaning 
of the solidarity of mankind they will avail little. 

The title of the book gives one pause. Is that 
all, we would ask Mr. Myers, that religion in its 
present state can do? Hold out a hand in a bad 
situation? One does not decry such action but 
one wants to know whether religion can and will 
strike deeper than that, strike at the very roots 
of a system based on the profit motive. Will it 
ever come to pass that the simple, brotherly non- 
acquisitive way of Jesus becomes in any degree 
the moving force in the economic order? Is it fair 
to believe that any movement bearing the mame 
of Jesus should take as its goal making the prin- 
ciples of Jesus the principles of society? Mr. 
Myers’ book, good as far as it goes, seems incom- 
plete, lacking as it does a discussion of this more 
fundamental matter. 


FRANCES PERRY. 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. Edited by 

Jerome Davis. Macmillan. $2.00. 

People interested in labor attitudes and in reli- 
gion will be eager to see this symposium. It 
will be found rewarding, for it is both informing 
and challenging. By no means is it an entire 
condemnation of religion, as might be expected 
by many. There is a wide variety in opinion ex- 
tending from “The religion of Labor is godless, 
for it seeks to restore the divinity of man” to 
“Labor thinks of the Church as a dutiful child 
thinks of its mother.” 

The material includes a brief discussion by the 
editor and articles by thirty-one leaders in the 
labor movement. The United States has the 
largest number of contributors; other countries 
represented are: Great Britain, Canada, Russia, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, China, Austria, 
Australia, Belgium and Japan. The writers are 
men of greatly divergent views of labor. 

The articles themselves are of uneven value and 
interest. Some are platitudinous and dull. Some 
are vigorous and stirring. The socially minded 
religionist will be deeply impressed by the state- 
ments of James S. Woodworth and James Simp- 
son of Canada, Arthur Henderson of Great 
Britain and James P. Thompson of the United 
States. A report of research on a greater scope, 
into the less formally prepared, more spon- 
taneously uttered attitudes in the labor world 
is greatly needed. 

On the whole, due recognition is given those 
sections of the Church which have bravely taken 
a social attitude toward labor problems. But this 
volume indicates clearly the importance of a mes- 
sage given by one of the writers: “When it [the 
Church] is -willing to admit its indifference the 
world’s penitent bench will record a regenera- 
tion of great historic significance and humanity 
will rejoice in the new redemption.” 

DALE DEWITT. 


GERMAN STUDENTS’ WAR LETTERS. A. F. 

Wedd. Dutton. $2.50. 

No more terrible arraignment of the human 
cost of war could be written than this compila- 
tion selected from twenty thousand letters of 
German university students killed in action. This 
is real war, not the highly burnished Pandora’s 
box of the professional patriots. One typical quota- 
tion will, I trust, lead many to secure and read the 
book, and to share it with friends who now have 
only an academic interest in the Peace Pact: 

“One thing always depresses me—I am so afraid of 
coarsening inwardly. It is indeed sweet of you to wish 
me a magic cap to protect me from bullets—but, strangely 
enough, I am not afraid of shells or grenades; what I 
fear is this great inner loneliness. I am afraid that I 
am losing all faith in humanity, in myself, in everything 
good in the world. . . . How can it help me if I am spared 


by shells and grenades if my very soul is being killed?” 
, A. R. E. 
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Students of The World 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


A letter from China which illustrates 
the irrepressible trends in a self- 
conscious Christian Student 
Movement. 


T= National Convention of Y. M. 
C. A.’s in China was a striking 
demonstration of the nation-wide soli- 
darity of the Association Movement. 
To Hankow College in October there 
came representatives not only from 
the central provinces but also from 
such distant points as Harbin on the 
Siberian border, Yunnanfu near the 
southwestern frontier and Chungking 
and Chengtu in the west. Even when 
political divisions were at their worst 
the Christian Association Movement 
has always stood as one, an object 
lesson to the people in unity and co- 
operation. 

As I moved about among the dele- 
gates I soon sensed two major inter- 
ests. The first is a desire—nay, al- 
most a demand—for help on the pro- 
gram of the local Association. This 
is especially true of the religious work 
program. Most Associations are feel- 
ing baffled on this side of their work. 
They feel the importance of the reli- 
gious work and yet are quite puzzled 
to know how to do it in the new 
environment in which they find them- 
selves placed. The Convention came 
out with a strong resolution stressing 
the importance of the religious work 
of the Y. M. C. A. and placing the 
first responsibility for this work on 
the general secretaries. 

The second note of major interest 
among the delegates is in our student 
work. The problems which confront 
our Christian students may be briefly 
summarized: 


Problems of Faith. Assailed on 
every hand by the anti-religion propa- 
ganda of the Communist, the atheism 
of the materialist, the agnosticism of 
the scientist and the dogmatism of the 
Christian literalist, the student is 
hard put to know what he should 
believe and what he should reject. 


Problems of Vocation. What 
should he do when he graduates from 
college? Is he getting the training 
now which will qualify him for his 
chosen work? What motive should 
dominate his future work? 


Problems of Adjustment. Social 
conditions change rapidly in China, 
and the student is confronted with a 
difficult problem of adjustment in the 
home, in relationships with the other 
sex, and with society in general. He 
has no standards to guide him in mak- 








F. P. MILLER AND T. Z. KOO 
Respectively, of Geneva and China; photo 
taken last summer at the Estes Park Stu- 

dent Assembly. 


ing these adjustments and yet a 
wrong adjustment often leads te 
disaster and tragedy in his life. 


Problems of his School Y. M. C. A. 
He finds that conditions in the school 
have changed so much in the last 
five years and that the school Y. M. 
C. A. is no longer the power among 
students that it was a decade ago. 
How can he make the Y. M. C. A. 
in his school a real factor in the life 
of his fellow students? 


It is with these problems that our 
students came to the Convention. 
There was a sense of responsibility 
and an undertone of seriousness which 
I rarely found in student gatherings 
of former days. I believe the day, 
which all workers among students 
long and pray for, the day of real 
student initiative and responsibility, 
has at last come. 


This new sense of initiative and re- 
sponsibility is finding expression in 
the desire for a Student Christian 
Movement which will unite all the 
Christian student groups now exist- 
ing separately. There are at least 
three distinct Christian student 
groups in the country today which 
have their own national organiza- 
tions, viz., the student Y. M. C. A., 





the student Y. W. C. A., and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Bands. Then there 
are others such as the new fellow- 
ship groups, the service leagues, the 
White Cross Society, government 
school, federations, etc., which have 
no national organization. Through a 
national student Christian movement 
all these units can be brought to- 
gether into a united whole. It is 
therefore a most significant step 
which the convention took when it au- 
thorized the formation of a Joint 
Committee, together with the Y. W. 
C. A. and the Student Volunteer 
Movement, to prepare the way for the 
launching of a Chinese Student Chris- 
tian Movement. This action by the 
Convention is significant because it is 
a recognition of the emergence of new 
life among the Christian students and 
an attempt to provide a new vehicle 
for its expression. 
T. Z. Koo. 





WITH PENNANTS FLYING 


A thrilling letter from a former Stu- 
dent Movement Secretary who 
now celebrates a decade of work 
in Christ’s service at an 
Oriental outpost. 


My DEAR FRIENDS: 

In my last letter I told you the story 
of the poor fellow whose feet were 
frozen and who, after being thrown 
out in the grave yard to die, was 
taken into our hospital and given a 
chance to begin life over again. You 
will be interested to know that this 
friend of ours, whose name is Karam, 
is getting along splendidly. While in 
the hospital he used to on Sunday 
mornings drag himself along on 
crutches to the meeting of the Chris- 
tians, the like of which he had never 
seen before. At last when the doctor 
dismissed him he became the ap- 
prentice of a Christian cobbler and 
these two now work cheerfully to- 
gether in their tiny shop mending old 
shoes. 

Another interesting convert of this 
past summer is a man of quite a dif- 
ferent type, Jalili by name, a hand- 
some cultured young fellow from a 
prominent family, who has seen a 
good deal of the world for a person 
of his age, but has found nothing that 
has captivated him like the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. A year and a half ago, 
in spite of his good position in gov- 
ernment employ, he became so dis- 
gusted with life that he three times 
attempted to kill himself. Last spring 
he happened to drop into our reading 
room and soon found in Christ a 
peace and a joy which he had never 
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before known. What a wonderful 
gospel is ours, which can bring full- 
ness of life and hope both to an out- 
cast like Karam and to a refined 
gentleman like Jalili! 

As you know, one of the objectives 
of our Meshed mission is to gain an 
entrance to Afghanistan, one of the 
few lands still closed to Christian mis- 
sionaries. Two months ago a young 
Persian Christian teacher from Isfa- 
han, who had had the evangelization 
of Afghanistan much on his heart, 
came to Meshed and there got a per- 
mit to enter that country as a pedlar. 
He spent a month in Herat and came 
back enthusiastic over the possibility 
of Persian Christians going to Herat 
as tradesmen or artisans, and quietly 
preaching the gospel there. He urged 
the church in Meshed to send one of 
its members at once to Kariz, a town 
on the border where all automobiles 
going to Herat must stop for some 
hours in the customs, and open a tea- 
house there in order to get acquainted 
with Afghans, and give them Chris- 
tian books to take into their country 
with them. The Meshed Christians 
responded well, and one of the new 
converts, himself an Afghan by race, 
has recently gone to the border with 
Samovar, cups, dishes, sugar, tea, and 
1500 books to see what he can do. He 
is in a difficult and dangerous posi- 
tion, and needs your prayers. 

I have just celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of my arrival in Persia. 
When I think back over these years, 
most of which seem to have been 
taken up with learning how to be a 
missionary, I feel that I have accom- 
plished little indeed. You who have 
faithfully upheld me in your prayers 
might well have expected larger re- 
turns from your investment. But how- 
ever imperfect has been the service, 
you may join me in thanking God 
that there are at least a few people 
in Persia today living new lives in 
Christ who would still be dead in sin 
had I not come to them, and there are 
thousands who have heard something 
of the Way of Life who would still 
be in ignorance of the Savior had I 
not spoken to them. I thank God for 
leading me to this land. I have never 
once regretted coming here. I would 
not change places with any man I 
know. To be a witness for Jesus 
Christ in the midst of a Moham- 
medan people on the borderland of 
one of the unreached places of the 
earth, and here have a part in carry- 
ing out the great commission of our 
Lord, is as high a privilege as can 
be given to mortal man. Pray that 
during the next ten years multitudes 
of those still in the darkness may be 
brought to the Light. 

Yours, 
WILLIAM MCELWEE MILLER. 


Meshed, Persia. 





A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 
The Studentsky Domov (Prague) has 2,800 members of twenty-six nationalities. 
Ukranians, Germans and Jews, Czechs and Hungarians sit together at the council table, 
use the social rooms, hold discussion meetings, etc. During the past eight years there 
has been a steady growth in friendly relations and cooperation. Such an international 
institution takes on great significance when placed against the background of war-torn 
Europe. 


HUNGARY’S PROBLEM 

T= life of Hungary, spiritual as 

well as economic, has been pro- 
foundly touched by the catastrophic 
results of the war. No one who visits 
there for more than a few hours can 
fail to sense the high nervous tension 
in the whole country. Probably never 
before in modern times have we wit- 
nessed the example of a people so 
deeply wounded as to affect every 
phase of its spiritual life: political, 
cultural and religious. This is evident 
in its present-day literature, in cer- 
tain religious movements. 

Never for one moment is anyone in 
Hungary permitted to forget the rea- 
son for all this pressure and unrest. 
At every turn he is faced with the 
now famous map showing Hungary as 
it was, with the tiny patch of the 
Hungary of today, in the middle of it. 
It faces one in posters on the streets, 
in stamp-size labels to be met with 
everywhere. And this map is always 
accompanied by the words which in- 
dicate that Hungary can never, never 
consent to such dismemberment. 

Every tram-car has posted within it 
this new Hungarian creed: “I believe 
in God, I believe in. Eternal Truth, 
I believe in the triumph of Justice, I 
believe in the resurrection of the Hun- 
garian State.” When these phrases 
are first translated for the foreign 
visitor he almost doubts his inter- 
pretes’s accuracy; Christian forces 
deprecate the bizarre justaposition of 
fundamental religion and national 
politics. But in Hungary it is evi- 
dence and expression of a deep and 
common feeling. Perhaps nothing else 
could better illustrate the strange at- 
mosphere in which life goes on there, 
today. 

In view of all this, it was only 


Poles, 


natural that the topic announced for 
the semi-annual conference of the 
Hungarian Student Christian Move- 
ment should attract great interest. 
For three days they were to discuss 
“The Hungarian Question.” What 
was even more significant from the 
view-point of a foreigner, for the first 
time since the war an invitation had 
been issued to the Czechoslovak Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Individual 
visits have been exchanged before and 
Hungarian students have attended 
conferences in Czechoslovakia, but the 
bitterness which has caused so much 
political difficulty between the two 
countries had seemed to indicate the 
undesirability of asking Czech stu- 
dents to share the Hungarian student 
conferences: There might be things 
said in the bosom of the family which 
would be painful for the neighbors. 


Over three hundred students and 
professors attended the meeting. At 
the same time there was another con- 
gress in Budapest organized by a 
Protestant student organization with 
approximately the same program and 
attendance. This made a total of 
seven hundred students spending three 
days in earnest discussion of the 
Christian way out of their problems. 
Nowhere else in Central Europe would 
this be possible. 


The whole meeting was almost as 
striking as the facts just mentioned. 
The conference assembled twice a day 
for general sessions and the rest of 
its work was done in six sections or 
discussion-groups. The lectures, al- 


though they provided some of the 
material for the discussion groups, 
were chiefly of an inspirational char- 
acter. But not a single speaker failed 
to mention the tragic position of Hun- 
gary or to indicate some way of 
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escape from the general mood of pes- 
simism which characterises the coun- 
try today. This was especially true 
of two addresses, one on “Meeting 
Christ” and the other entitled “Your 
Young Men Shall See Visions.” The 
prevailing note was emphasis upon 
personal reconsecration and personal 
integrity. Said one speaker: “Many 
expect the resurrection of Hungary 
to come about through changing ex- 
ternal events; the true resurrection 
is a matter for each of us. It must 
begin with his own personal life.” 

Coupled with this was the call to 
missionary service. Along with other 
Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries, Hungary seems suddenly to have 
discovered the peasant. Much dis- 
cussion was devoted to the best way 
to begin work in Hungarian villages 
and what the message there should be. 
Different confessional groups, it is 
understood, are also planning active 
work among the villages. All this 
heralds the beginning of a “back-to- 
the-people” movement in Hungary, 
such as Russian intellectuals carried 
out in the sixties of the last century. 
The chief difference here is in the 
consciousness of the whole movement 
that only a Christian approach can 
avoid the dangers of an incomplete 
or partisan cultural advance in the 
villages. 

The discussion-groups were equally 
interesting. In spite of the highly 
specific nature of the Hungarian prob- 
lem, it was interesting to note that 
the same questions are being debated 
by Hungarian students as by those of 
other Christian Movements in South 
Eastern Europe: Nationality, is it a 
gift of God or a curse?; Is beauty 
a thing desirable from the Christian 
standpoint?; The place of youth in the 


Churches; Irredentist politics and 
culture; Students and the Jewish 
problem. Paragraphs might be de- 


voted to the intense, interesting dis- 
cussions of any of these topics. 

One element characterising the 
whole conference was the spirit of 
fearless self-criticism. These students 
were facing facts and they did not 
hesitate to point out the weak spots 
in national politics, past and present, 
in social life or in the Church. Even 
the Student Movement came in for its 
share of sharp but constructive crit- 
icism. A second impression is that of 


firm belief in the historical mis- 
sion of the Hungarian people. Here 
was evident not only a_ belief 


that the divine plan includes a place 
for the Hungarian people, but the 
most humble and sincere quest of that 
plan for the present day. 

From all of the above it is evident 
3 that the conference was of nation- 
wide significance for Hungary. Not 
only did it enable a foreigner to see 
into the spiritual life and the prob- 


lems which face the country today, 
but it showed the courageous and 
truly Christian efforts of significant 
sections of the intelligentsia to solve 
these problems. With spiritual forces 
of such power at work, and working 
so practically and _ constructively, 
there is hope for Hungary—there is 
hope for Central Europe. Such ex- 
periences lift one’s-faith in the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom among European 
students. 


Prague. DONALD A. LOWRIE. 





STUDENTS IN LATVIA 


A STUDENT Christian Movement 
is in process of formation at the 
University of Latvia in Riga, following 
the Life Problems Week program ar- 
ranged by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation a year ago. Though 
the number of students interested in 
the undertaking is not large, they have 
been sending some of their members 
abroad to training conferences, and 
are laying out an ambitious program 
for the coming year. 


The University at Riga is the 


center of the cultural life of the na- 
tion and has taken on new activities 
since Latvia gained her independence 
in 1919. It has eleven departments 
and 7,196 students. The Departments 
of Economics and Law have the 
largest enrollment, with Agriculture 
third. 

There has been a marked change 
in the trend of student interest as is 
manifested in the elections to the Stu- 
dent Council of the university. A 
few years ago the groupings were 
nearly all political and the elections 
were fought between the Socialists, 
the Centrists, the Nationalists and 
other political parties. Now there is 
less interest in political questions and 
more interest in the social organiza- 
tions of the university. 

The religious complexion of the 
university is as follows: three-fourths 
of the students are Evangelical Luth- 
erans; seven per cent are Jews; six 
per cent are Roman Catholics and 
four per cent are Orthodox. The 
three socialist clubs are vigorously 
opposed to the Church and to religion, 
as well as to tradition in general. 





Bulgarian Emergency 


This letter is from a secretary of the I. S. S., which is 
ministering out of its limited funds to Bulgarian students 
in their present unhappy condition. Money gifts, from 
individuals or from local Associations in America, if sent 
to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will immediately be forwarded. 


DEAR EDITORS: 

Returning from Bulgaria, M. Pob- 
ereski [I. S. S. Traveling Secretary] 
makes a report which is simply ap- 
palling. It is quite clear that never 
has International Student Service 
been faced with a crisis of such utter 
hopelessness as that which now pre- 
vails among students of Bulgaria. 
The country is reduced to dire pov- 
erty as the result of post-war condi- 
tions and to this has been added the 
heavy economic burden of the recent 
earthquake. 

I do not hesitate to say that even 
in Austria in 1920 students were not 
as destitute as the majority of the 
Bulgarian students are today. There 
is a dreadful increase in tuberculosis. 
The whole situation is so serious that 
I personally have put aside all other 
work so that I may concentrate on 
our Bulgarian appeal. We simply 
must raise the entire amount of $15,- 
000 budgeted for Bulgaria before the 
end of March when the building sea- 
son will begin. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that not only the fate of 
a nation but in a very real sense the 
peace of the Balkans is at stake. 

The situation of the students is 
desperate. The minimum amount 
necessary for existence in Sofia is 
$20 to $22 a month. About forty per 


cent of the students have less than 
$11 a month; ten per cent have less 
than $6 per month; one-third of the 
whole student body has only one meal 
a day. The situation with regard to 
lodgings is extremely bad, as the 
great majority of the students come 
from the provinces. They live in gar- 
rets, cellars and bathrooms in Sofia. 
One of the I. S. S. secretaries has 
recently seen rooms in which six to 
eight students were living, in which 
there was no room to put even a small 
table, as all the beds had had to be 
but in a row touching each other in 
order to get in a sufficient number. 
The inevitable result of such living 
conditions is illness. The last sta- 
tistics drawn up by the Ministry of 
Health prove that fifty to fifty-two 
per cent of the students are tuber- 
cular. In Bulgaria there are 340 
deaths from tuberculosis to every 
100,000 inhabitants as against 177 in 
France, 90 in Austria and 89 in Great 
Britain. The number of cases of 
suicide among students is nearly five 
times as large as that of pre-war 
days. Thousands of students are al- 
ways hungry, have no money to buy 
books or clothes and have no home. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER KOTSCHNIG. 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The Intercollegic 


The Universal Day of Prayer 


February 16, 1930 


AN ANNUAL OCCASION OF JOINT INTERCESSION 
OBSERVED BY STUDENTS IN FORTY NATIONS. 


THE CALL TO PRAYER 


Tse unique task of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation is to 
aid in the creation of a world com- 
munity of men and women for whom 
the most tremendous fact in life is 
their faith in God through Jesus 
Christ—a faith which can build into 
the fellowship of one community men 
of every race and class and which 
can render that community immune 
to the assaults of hatred and injustice 
however violent these may be. The 
possession of such a faith and the 
creation of such a community in- 
volves nothing less than the remaking 
of ourselves. It also necessitates the 
discovery of a more effective way of 
giving our Christian witness. 


The achievement of the Federa- 
tion’s task depends upon the appear- 
ance of men and women who possess 
the quality of mind and heart out of 
which a world community can be 
built, who have a passion for creat- 
ing practical opportunities in which 
men of other races can play their 
part in building up a common fellow- 
ship, and who can acquire the skill 
necessary to insure that each will 
make his largest contribution to the 
life of the whole. 


It depends upon the appearance of 
men and women who realize that the 
world described by the method of 
science is not the world from which 
creative life comes; who know that 
there is another world whose values 
are absolutely unconditioned by the 
necessities or practices of contempo- 
rary civilization, and who look to this 
other world as the source of creative 
living and spiritual fulfilment. 


It depends upon the appearance of 
men and women who believe that the 
impact of the world of the spirit upon 
the physical world is continuous; who 
believe that their Father in heaven is 
ever invading this world, that he is 
ever striving to create more perfect 
forms through which to actualize his 
truth, that consequently God is 
seeking to express his life in the world 
through them—through them as in- 
dividuals and through them as a 
community. 


And finally, the achievement of the 
Federation’s task depends upon the 
appearance of men and women who 
can develop a more adequate strategy 


for the expression of their faith and 
for its actualization in life, who rea- 
lize that on the one hand they must 
stand in the mid-stream of their na- 
tion’s life in so far as a realistic un- 
derstanding of the forces that are 
molding contemporary civilization is 
concerned; that on the other hand 
they must learn the art of working 
through minority groups in a way to 
influence opinion and change the lives 
of individuals far beyond their own 
circles. 


The obstacles to the achievement of 
the Federation’s task are everywhere 
evident. Race prejudice is growing 
in many parts of the world; the wor- 
ship of the nation is often a 
more dynamic social force than Chris- 
tian faith; the very will to peace of 
the great powers may result in the 
perpetuation of injustice for weaker 
nations. On every hand there is pro- 
vincialism and bigotry, while indi- 
vidual and group incapacity for par- 
ticipation in a world community de- 
lays the day of its realization. 


The world has heard the words of 
Christians, but words no longer have 
the transforming power which once 
they, had, in a more illiterate age. 
What the world supremely needs is 
not religion by talk, but religion by 
demonstration in life—in the life of 
individuals and in the life of a com- 
munity. That demonstration cannot 
be made by persons whose faith is 
without intellectual content, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the 
members of the Federation should 
work together on the content of their 
message. But in our witness to the 
world it will be our ethical conduct 
in our personal and group relations 
which will alone guarantee to others 
the sincerity and authenticity of the 
words we speak. 


Do we, with our whole mind and 
heart, believe that the creation of a 
world community of Christian stu- 
dents is the will of God for our gen- 
eration? 


Then let us dedicate ourselves to 
God for his service “bowing our 





O thou, by whom we come to God— 
The Life, the Truth, the Way— 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod; 

Lord, teach us how to pray. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


knees unto the Father from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth 
is named, asking that he would grant 
us, according to the riches of his 
glory, that we may be strengthened 
with power through his spirit; that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts 
through faith; for he is our peace, 
who made both one, who broke down 
the middle wall of partition, and who 
brought good tidings of peace to us 
that were far off and to them that 
were nigh; for through him we both 
have our access in one spirit unto the 
Father.” 
FRANCIS P. MILLER 
—On behalf of the officers of 
the W. S. C. F. 


ON THE LOCAL CAMPUS 

It is hoped that in ways fitting to 
the local situations each Association 
will plan for February 16 some serv- 
ice of prayer. Such a service should 
include the notes of Thanksgiving, 
of Penitence, of World Fellowship and 
of Intercession. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERCESSION 


THAT we may be able to rise above 
the relativity of the national forms 
in which our Christianity expresses 
itself, and enter into the full fellow- 
ship of the Church Universal. 


THAT our Movement may become 
fully alive to its responsibility for 
mediating Christian truth and for 
making a demonstration of Christian 
life in the universities, and that we 
may constantly bear in mind the 
spiritual and ethical needs of the en- 
tire national student field. 


For OuR WoRLD FELLOWSHIP 


THAT we may acquire the capacity 
to care about the world-wide student 
field, and to take an active and con- 
crete interest in the welfare of na- 
tional student Christian movements 
other than our own. 


THAT we may learn how to profit 
by, as well as to contribute to, the 
life of student Movements in other 
countries. 


THAT as individuals we may become 
conscious of our membership in that 
world-wide Christian community 
which the Federation symbolizes and 
discover how to actualize its mean- 
ing in our daily relationship. 
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Courtesy Womans Press 


Carleton Chapel 


Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) 
has a charming and novel chapel. 
After some search they discovered a 
tunnel-like basement room. For- 
tunately, it was ventilated and with 
the addition of paint, tal} candles, vel- 
vet backdrop and a central color print 
the chapel became a reality—at a cash 
expenditure of $3.60. 


A beautiful little chapel room has 
just been completed in the Maine 
Christian Association building. The 
room fulfils the promise to provide a 
quiet place for meditation and prayer. 
The cost of furnishing has been. met 
entirely by unsolicited contributions. 


The Acacia Fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has set apart 
a quiet but accessible room as a medi- 
tation chapel. The furnishings and 
atmosphere of this little chapel are 
conducive to the fulfilment of its 
purpose and the room is being used 
and appreciated by chapter members 
and their friends. 


Under the direction of Henry T. 
Hodgkin and Rufus M. Jones, a 
Quaker graduate center to be known 
as Pendle Hill is in process of de- 
velopment in the city of Philadelphia. 
A major emphasis of study will be 
the history and philosophy of religious 
mysticism, corporate worship on the 
basis of silence and upon the role of 
religion in dealing with modern social 
problems and personality integration. 
The stimulus of group life in a hostel 
is an attraction. 

* * * 

$1,115 is the substantial summation 
of the interest of the faculty in the 
University of Illinois World Service 
project. Eugene Barnett, on furlough 
from China, captivated the faculty by 


his statesmanlike presentation of the 
opportunity in China and his en- 
thusiastic picture of what the Y. M. 
C. A. is doing there. The sum men- 
tioned was the quick expression of 
the world interest of the group which 
heard Mr. Barnett; the amount is be- 
ing increased to $1,200 by an exten- 
sion of the interest which has been 
aroused. 
7 . - 

Many New England colleges have a 
long-standing relationship to some in- 
stitution in another part of the world. 
Well-known projects are: Ambherst- 
in-Doshisha, Japan; Dartmouth-in- 
China; Williams-in-Canton; Yale-in- 
China. Two new projects are: Tech- 
in-Turkey and Vermont-in-South 
Africa. The amount of the support 
ranges from $5,000 to $400. 

The New England Council, at its 
recent Hartford meeting, urged that 
this phase of the World Service Pro- 
gram receive special attention this 
year. Numerous appealing situations 
are greatly in need of support from 
America. The projects range in size 
from $50 up. They are available 
under almost any organization that 
may be preferred. In most cases, 
speakers and literature are available. 
Write to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN or see 
any Traveling Student Secretary. 

+ + * 

The University of Minnesota is 
holding an International Congress 
January 30-February 1. The little 
leaflet which is being circulated on 
the campus gives an original view of 
the aims of this two-year-old institu- 
tion: 

Who is Ada? Ada is the American Dollar 
Abroad—that plump, round young lady 


coquetting with all manner of European, 
South American and Far Eastern Industries; 


acquiring an ever growing stream of interest 
flowing toward her native land and arous- 
ing no little jealousy. Some there are who 
would marry her for her money and others 
who are much tempted to kidnap her, while 
her Uncle Sam frequently is inclined to 
shoulder his musket and give her armed 
protection in some of the more disorderly 
sections of the globe. All the world loves 
Ada herself and wants to possess and con- 
trol her. What do you think about it? Come 
to Minneapolis the last of January and dis- 
cuss the loves and hates, the joys and sor- 
rows, the adventures and misfortunes of Ada— 
the American Dollar Abroad. 


* * * 


This congress was preceded by an 
International Forum held during the 
past semester. The forum meets 
weekly for luncheon and to listen to 
addresses by men and women com- 
petent to speak on important points 
in world affairs. Such subjects as 
“The International Aspect of Rubber” 
— ‘Peace or War in the Far East”— 
“Problems in  Palestine”—‘Racial 
Backgrounds and Theories of Racial 
Origins” have made these forums 
tremendously worth while and have 
provided the background for the con- 
gress. 

* * * 

Bucknell University is to have a 
Pan-Pacific Conference in early 
March. This will bring together stu- 
dents from China, Japan, South 
America, the Philippines and other 
countries adjacent to the Pacific, who 
are now students in American colleges 
and universities. 

* * 7 


Fifty-five students from Stanford, 
California, Mills and other colleges of 
northern California attended the 
fourth annual California Student In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. This In- 
stitute, promoted by the student 
Christian Associations and several 
other organizations interested in in- 
ternational and interracial matters, is 
subsidized by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of World 
Peace. It met at Lokoya Lodge, 
November 28-December 1. 

The delegates, about half of whom 
were non-Caucasians or non-Ameri- 
cans, divided themselves into three 
round tables. One on “Racial Prob- 
lems on the Pacific Coast” was led 
by George Johnson, a Negro graduate 
student of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Another on “Investments in 
the Pacific Area” was conducted by a 
Stanford graduate student, Cozio 
Kawai. The third forum, “Manchuria 
Today,” was led by a secretary of 
the University of California Christian 
Association. The discussions were 
especially noteworthy in that they 
combined general participation on the 
part of the delegates with a presenta- 
tion of adequate factual material. 
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At the plenary session with which 
the 1929 Institute was brought to a 
close Mr. T. C. Lin, a Chinese gradu- 
ate student at the University of Cali- 
fornia, stirred the conference with a 


Asilomar— 


quietly spoken challenge to face world 
problems “with intellectual coolness 
and moral firmness.” Not until three 
A. M. did some of the delegates desert 
the log fire and, temporarily the 





Asilomar 


= most perfect weather that 
California can produce was at 
hand for the Asilomar Student Con- 
ference, December 26-January 2, to 
welcome the 282 men who attended. 

This Asilomar was marked by sev- 
eral departures from traditional pro- 
cedure. The only lecture platform 
hour was one each evening at 7:30; 
another innovation was early morning 
worship at 7:15. One of these serv- 
ices was Episcopalian, led by Penrose 
W. Hirst of Berkeley, the other was 
Quaker, conducted by H. Brinton of 
Mills College. 

The day started at 8:45 with Allan 
Hunter of Hollywood leading a superb 
devotional service. The men then 
formed seven discussion groups which 
continued until noon. Raymond C. 
Brooks of Pomona and Charles W. 
Gilkey of Chicago University led the 
thinking of an advanced group of stu- 
dents; Homer Gould of Los Angeles 
led a group which considered boys’ 
work as a life work; E. P. Ryland 
of the Los Angeles Church Federation 
led the forum on economic and in- 
dustrial problems; Floyd Killam of 
the University of Hawaii and Ralph 
Scott of the University of California 
led a forum on questions of race and 
international relations; an interested 
group discussed the Student Move- 
ment with McKee Fiske of Santa Ana 
Junior College and with Thomas W. 
Graham of Oberlin; Lewis B. Hillis 
made a great contribution to his group 
which discussed religious beliefs; in 
a closely related group Allan Hunter 


led a discussion on problems of re- 
ligion. 

The delegates were entertained by 
the Knowles Quartette—four sons of 
Tully.Knowles of: the College of the 
Pacific, and never has Asilomar had 
better group singing than this year 
with Alexander Stewart of Los An- 
geles leading it. Fourteen Hawaiian 
students made their contribution to 
the atmosphere of friendship and fun. 
“Judas Iscariot,” a playlet by the 
Redlands delegation, made a fine im- 
pression when given on New Year’s 
eve. Also on that evening Henry 
Cobb, on behalf of the men gathered 
at Asilomar, presented Egbert Hayes 
with a beautiful gold watch as a re- 
membrance as Mr. Hayes leaves to 
take up work in China. 


Counseling and vocational guidance 
was directed by Gilbert V. Hamilton, 
noted psychiatrist and by George 
Gleason of Los Angeles. Interviews 
and lectures by Dr. Hamilton were 
one of the more helpful features of 
the conference. 

It is not too much to say that never 
has Asilomar had a more thoughtful, 
inquiring student group, nor more 
able leaders, than this year. Thomas 
W. Graham’s sermon on Paul, was, 
to my mind, one of the high spots of 
the conference. 


At the closing meeting Leonard 
Dahlquist of Whittier college was 
elected chairman for the next year. 


C. O. SIMPSON. 
Pacific School of Religion. 


quest to determine what the challenge 
meant to them individually. Now 
they have carried the problem back 
to their respective campuses. Printed 
reports of the Institute may be 
secured by writing to George John- 
son at Stiles Hall, Berkeley. 


* » * 


A Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, 
and a Protestant bishop were the 
speakers at a Thanksgiving event on 
the University of California campus. 
The meeting was sponsored by a stu- 
dent committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the three faiths. This 
is the first occasion on which Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants have 
undertaken a joint project at Cali- 
fornia and the enterprise was wel- 
comed enthusiastically by the admin- 
istration. Vice President Walter M. 
Hart acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing, which brought together about 800 
people. 

The new venture was undertaken 
partly because sectarian bickerings in 
the past have so embarrassed the uni- 
versity authorities that, until the dif- 
ferent faiths can present a united 
front, the campus is denied to sec- 
tarian religious addresses. A _ secre- 
tary of the Christian Association 
began the basis for a friendlier atti- 
tude on the part of the different reli- 
gious groups by inviting their direc- 
tors and representative students to his 
home for fellowship and discussion. 
The Thanksgiving meeting was one 
result of these friendly contacts. 

Plans are laid for a seminar when 
Jews and Christians may talk over 
the differences, similarities and sore 
spots, and discover realms where ¢0- 
operation is feasible. A social event 
promoted by the students of the dif- 
ferent faiths is also planned. It is 
also hoped that a joint request to the 
university administration that it in- 
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vite to the campus representative 
religious leaders will meet with ap- 
proval. It is already clear that the 
progress toward interfaith cooperation 
thus far achieved has awakened a 
genuine interest on the part of faculty 
and students. 
* * * 

Many and various are the way in 
which local college Christian Associa- 
tions made use of the holiday season 
as the occasion for service or just for 
festivity. “Red” Schaal of Johns 
Hopkins planned a dinner and get- 
together in the new Levering Hall for 
all the Hopkins “Y”. cabinet members 
of the past five or six years who hap- 
pened to be in Baltimore at the time. 
The party, held January 2, brought to- 
gether representatives of several re- 
cent “Y” generations. 

* * * 

The University of Colorado cabinet 
is combatting the proposed establish- 
ment of government military units in 
the high schools of Denver. Impartial 
presentation of both sides of the ques- 
tion is to be made before the whole 
student body; in the meanwhile the 
cabinet states its position as “opposed 
to any movement to establish units 
of the R. O. T. C. in the public schools 
of Denver” and as also opposed to 
“any effort to perpetuate the war sys- 
tem in the minds of our youth.” 

* 7 . 

Paine College students—football 
squad, Y. M. C. A. officers, and others 
—had a thrilling experience in a re- 
cent local flood. With locked hands 
the men waded waist-deep through the 
flooded streets of Augusta (Ga.) res- 
cuing citizens throughout the night 
and early morning. 

* * * 


Coe College in Iowa has an Indus- 
trial Chairman on its First Cabinet 
whose work is to become acquainted 
with the working girls of Cedar 
Rapids. She meets with them at their 


: 


S. 


» 


—Pacific Coast Midwinter Conference 


discussions at the downtown Y. W. 
C. A. building and sponsors parties 
where college students may meet the 
girls. These parties are affording to 
both groups a broader outlook. 

* * * 


Bruce Curry of Union Theological 
Seminary is giving week-ends to Bible 
study seminars in various colleges. 
Recently he spent three days at Syra- 
cuse with a student group which in- 
cluded representatives from numerous 
neighboring colleges. Dr. Curry has 
a vividly fresh view of the Bible and 
its use as a modern book. 

* * . 


The Student Loan Fund at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh profited to the 
extent of $400 from a theatre party 
which saw “The Humming Bird.” 
Men and women students participate 
in the loans which may be made 
from the fund. 

* + ” 


The Baltimore Sun quotes a Hop- 
kins student as follows: “The stu- 
dent body contains three groups from 
the viewpoint of religious interest. 
One small, but definite, group is anti- 
religious, actively and seriously,” he 
said. “Another small number is 
openly and intelligently religious, ac- 
cepting religion from a modern view- 
point. 

“Between these two comes the great 
mass of the students. To them religion 
is of no concern and, even though they 
may go to church on Sunday to please 
some one else, it means nothing.” 
This will sound like a good descrip- 
tion of our own campus to most of us. 


+ * * 


Barnard College offers some inter- 
esting figures for an “Economics” 
issue: 

Bare overhead costs of a college education 
today for a woman range from $3,600 to 
$5,700, according to a survey published by 
the Bureau of Occupations. These figures 
represent the four-year costs of a student’s 
room and board, tuition, registration, and 





other activity fees, textbooks and gymnasium 
costume. oe « e 


In defense of fraternities, a Uni- 
versity of California group will in- 
vestigate the merits and shortcomings 
of the American inter-fraternity sys- 
tem. A survey, under the Inter-fra- 
ternity Council, will work toward a 
refutation of recent criticism brand- 
ing fraternities in the United States 
as “the most undemocratic sort of 
institutions.” Committees will “re- 
port on the financial obligations, the 
democratic attitude and the scholar- 
ship standards of fraternity houses 
on the campus.” 

* * + 

The Colgate Maroon makes this 
amusing comment on an address made 
before the Intrafraternity Conference 


at its meeting in New York City: 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur’s point that fra- 
ternity life has been “too soft” will be a 
moot question to many. Although the speaker 
did not make clear what he would do to create 
the proper conditions of adversity among fra- 
ternities in order to harden students, his point 
nevertheless was well taken. The luxury of 
modern fraternity life tends to give students 
a lop-sided view of life. Dr. Wilbur did 
not say it out loud but one cov'4 almost hea: 
him murmuring under his breath of Rome 
and other mighty civilizations that fell be- 
cause of too many fraternity men bathed in 


luxury. a 


Also from Colgate comes the sug- 
gestion that freshman discipline might 
be improved and class rivalry fostered 
by giving the sophomores administra- 
tion of yearling regulations and in- 
creasing the sense of distance between 
the two classes. Present rules have 
the “ill effect of keeping the soph- 
omores on almost the same level” and 
“upperclassmen have little time or 
natural interest in making the fresh- 
men toe the mark.” 

* ~ * 


This sounds better: Charlie Greg- 
ory at Colgate is inaugurating during 
the second semester a _ three-hours’ 
course on the fundamentals of Y. M. 
C. A. work in the community and on 
the campus. 
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A Project for Christian International 


[- <==" the last two years there 
has taken place a series of ex- 
changes between the theological stu- 
dents of Great Britain and America 
about common action towards interna- 
tional peace. They began with a small 
group of students some of them from 
Great Britain, in an American sem- 
inary in 1928. During that year there 
was more talk than there is now about 
bad feeling between England and 
America. Publicists like Dean Inge and 
H. G. Wells were writing about the 
possibility of war between the two 
countries. Buffoons like Bill Thomp- 
son were making trouble. Statesmen 
found it necessary to speak at length 
about how unthinkable such a war 
was. Those were the days before 
Hoover and MacDonald. The students 
were convinced that where there was 
international misunderstanding 
groups of like-minded people in the 
countries concerned should get to- 
gether for common action. What 
groups ought to have more in common 
than the Christians? And yet the 
Church as a whole could hardly be 
expected to move far. There was no 
more convenient group to start with 
within the Church than the theo- 
logical students in both countries. 

The purpose of this suggested com- 
mon action went beyond the specific 
situation, beyond Anglo-American re- 
lations. It was thought that a begin- 
ning should be made by these groups 
in these countries because they have 
so much in common but it was to be 
only a beginning. Why should not 
similar groups in other countries 
which are united by interests and 
loyalties which are more important 
than anything which divides them or- 
ganize for common action for peace? 
In the event of a threat of war 
groups in various countries would be 
prepared to take a common stand 
against war. They would be strength- 
ened by their consciousness of one an- 
other. The Socialists had tried it be- 
fore the war and had failed to hold 
together. But the war has taught 
some lessons. Now it was time for 
the Christians to try it again. At 
this time the Kellogg Pact had not yet 
been signed. Whatever may be said 
for or against its effectiveness as an 
automatic check on governments, the 
Pact can without doubt be an effec- 
tive tool for such groups in times of 
international crisis. 

These American theological stu- 
dents prepared a memorandum to be 


Cooperation 


sent to the British students. This 
memorandum was at first thought of 
as a common pledge to be signed by 
students in both countries. It was a 
pledge to work for the removal of 
causes of misunderstanding and to 
quicken the Christian consciences of 
both countries in regard to the prob- 
lems of international relations. The 
final statement in the memorandum 
was a pledge to work for the conclud- 
ing of a treaty between the two coun- 
tries which would outlaw war com- 
pletely and until such a treaty should 
go into effect to stand together in re- 
fusing to support any war which 
might arise between the two coun- 
tries. The details of this memor- 
andum may be criticized on later re- 
flection even by those who drew it up. 
The Kellogg Pact resembles the treaty 
which was asked for and it is clearly 
inadequate. The important point was 
the idea that theological students in 
two countries should pledge them- 
selves to a program which would be 
guided by the Christian conscience 
common to them rather than by the 
decisions of the national governments 
which divide them. That is an idea 
which, expressed in other forms, needs 
to go far. 

The memorandum was sent, with- 
out being signed, as a suggestion to 
the Theological Committee of the 
British Student Movement. This was 
but a preliminary move. Meanwhile 


on this side nothing more was done 
about it for several months. The 





BRITISH VISITORS 


Dorothy Emmet (now a student at Har- 
vard) and Pascoe Thornton (of Kings 
College, Cambridge) were at Northfield 
last summer for an Anglo-American 
conference of student leaders. 


British leaders made more use of the 
memorandum than was expected, 
They sent it to all the theological 
colleges. In about forty colleges it 
was given very serious consideration. 
The British theological colleges are 
all small and it is a common thing 
for a whole college to meet together 
for discussion of such a matter. Am- 
brose Reeves, the National Theo- 
logical Secretary, worked hard to get 
the memorandum discussed. There 
was a minority in most colleges, often 
a large minority, which desired to 
sign the pledge at once. (Remember 
that it was sent over as a suggestion 
to be discussed and not as something 
to be signed.) The majority were in- 
terested in discussing the matter but 
for a variety of reasons did not want 
to commit themselves to the final 
pledge. Many objections turned on 
the wording, or on ambiguities which 
the document contained. Most of the 
difficulty was created by the pacifism 
which was thought to be involved in 
the pledge. Results of the discussion 
in these seminaries have been col- 
lected and mimeographed. They form 
an interesting cross section of the 
mind of the British theological stu- 
dents in regard to the problem of in- 
ternational relations. I am told that 
in some seminaries a real interest 
was created in these problems which 
had not been there before. 


As a result of this experiment the 
thought of using the memorandum as 
a common pledge was dropped. Many 
who were quite willing to agree to 
its purpose did not approve its exact 
form. The idea of a pledge which 
binds future conduct repels many who 
have every intention of doing what 
the pledge says. One suspects that as 
the British thought of America in its 
present position of wealth and power 
and security, it may have seemed to 
them easier for Americans to take 
such pledges than for the citizens of 
other countries. It is easy to be 
pacifist when you are on top of the 
world. Nothing of that kind was said 
but perhaps it was thought. 

In June 1929 there was a meeting 
in London of representatives of the 
American group which had sent the 
memorandum, with leaders of the 
British Student Movement. That 
meeting was one of the most valuable 
international conferences which I have 
ever attended. We felt that some- 
thing quite important had been 
started and that it was our job 
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to discuss what the next steps should 
be. We agreed on two steps. 

The first was the preparation of 
another memorandum to be the basis 
for discussion in both countries. 
This memorandum was not to be a 
pledge. It was to contain only ques- 
tions for discussion, questions which 
would carry the discussion which the 
original memorandum had aroused a 
stage further and which would initiate 
a similar discussion in the American 
seminaries. It was to be sent out to 
all the seminaries in Great Britain 
and America. This discussion of the 
same document by students of two 
countries with an exchange of the re- 
sults of the discussion to follow at 
the end of the year seemed to have 
many of the values of a large interna- 
tional conference of theologs. 

The second step agreed on by the 
conference in London was the founda- 
tion of a movement of the Christians 
in many countries, as a convenient 
starting point beginning with the 
theological students of América and 
Great Britain. This movement would 
stand somewhere between the or- 
ganizations committed to absolute 
pacifism and the more conventional 
church peace organizations which 
cannot move more rapidly than their 
cautious constituency. There must be 
many Christians in all countries who 
have intellectual difficulties with the 
position of absolute pacifism and yet 
who fully intend to stand with the 
pacifists in every situation which they 
can foresee. At least they could be 
united by the principle that the Chris- 
tian’s conscience should be _ indc- 
pendent of the will of the nation. By 
working together they could help each 
other to apply that principle. The 
details of such a movement have not 
been thought out and will not be 
entered upon hastily but that. there 
is a need in that direction seems clear. 

JOHN BENNETT. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Eleven seminaries conferred at Nashville 








News of Theologs 


Drew Seminary 


From Chicago, Louisville, Nashville, 
Richmond, Boston and many places 
between, one hundred teachers in 
theological colleges came to Drew to 
discuss Humanism, Secularism, the 
New Christian Apologetic and World 
Wide Missions. 


Ames, McConnell, Mott, Neibuhr, 
Graham, Luccock, Speer, VanDusen, 
Weigle and Wieman are not all in the 
same place and on the same program 
once in a generation. It was a “high 
powered” conference from whistle to 
whistle. Many shades of conservative 
and liberal opinion, supported with 
logic and oratory, were in evidence. 


This association of theological pro- 
fessors is undoubtedly working out 
curricula better adapted to modern 
needs and promoting fellowship, 
understanding and Christian unity 
spirit of vast import. 


Vanderbilt School of Religion 


“IT move this conference go on 
record as favoring organic union of 
the churches” was the startling pro- 
posal of a sincere delegate at the 
interseminary assembly at Vanderbilt 
in December. It 4vas not voted and 
for reasons finally satisfactory to 
“the mover,” but the incident graphi- 
cally reveals the sense of common pur- 
pose and feeling of oneness which de- 
veloped among the ninety delegates 
from eleven seminaries and schools. 


Race Relations; Christian Justice 
in Industry; Peaceful International 
Relations; World-wide Missions; 
Quality in Personal Religious Living; 
Christian Unity—these were the six 
major discussions areas during the 
thirty hours together. 


Two periods each with the con- 
spicuous national characters, John R. 


Mott and Norman Thomas, would al- 
most guarantee a helpful conference. 
Equally profitable were the hours 
with Dr. Edmonds of Birmingham, 
Professor Barnett of Scarritt, Chap- 
lain Guerry of Sewanee, Paul Har- 
rison of New York and John L. Hill 
of Nashville. 


The chief significance of this con- 
ference lies in four directions: (1) 
It was the first interseminary confer- 
ence in recent years in the South. 
The attendance was twice the original 
expectations and came from eleven 
schools in Georgia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. (2) Despite widely vari- 
ant views—economic, racial and theo- 
logical—there was the utmost candor 
in discussing the vital human topics 
mentioned above. (3) The very evi- 
dent need and desire to get together 
and face the challenging social and 
religious problems of this decade. (4) 
The unanimous decision to enlarge 
the interseminary fellowship in the 
South. 


S. H. Salmon of Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary was elected chairman 
of a committee representing each 
seminary to arrange for next year’s 
conference. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


The seminary will celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on June 3-4 
and on these same dates will be hold- 
ing its twenty-fifth triennial conven- 
tion. 


On the Horizon 


February 7-8 the annual New Eng- 
land Interseminary Conference will 
meet at Yale Divinity School. For 
program information write to R. B. 
Richardson, Yale. 


February 27—March 1 the Middle 
Atlantic seminaries will meet at 
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Questions the Faets 

Is the whole thing just talk? Will Russia be in it? 

Is it practicable? What’s Mussolini’s attitude? 
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By PAUL HUTCHINSON 
with the proposal made at Geneva by M. Briand 





Who’s against it? What will England do about it? 

Is it anti-American? Is the League mixed up in this? 
What will it do to exports? 4 it comes, how soon will it? 

What will it do to imports? as rationalization anything to 
Will it affect borrowing power? do with it? 

Will it change commercial treaties? | What had an American business . 
Are the cartels affected? man better do about it? 
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Southern Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
The conference theme will be, How 
Make the Message of the Christian 
Church More Vital? Arthur C. 
Decker, of Southern Seminary, is 
Chairman of the Middle Atlantic in- 
terseminary group. 


Overheard 


Two students (in any theological 
seminary) are talking: 

“Last summer while I was working 
in a small country charge I discovered 
a man who would make a good church 
member, but he was soured on the 


Church. Now, how was I to approach 
him?” 
“What was the matter with the 


gospel and its prize of salvation?” 

“Somehow, I can’t preach that old 
brand of salvation.” 

“You’re right! I’m lost there too. 
Maybe it’s because we haven’t person- 
ally experienced anything like it.” 

Is this conversation indicative of 
the kind of thinking that is prevalent 
in our seminaries? Much is being said 
nowadays about humanism and be- 
yond a doubt it is having its effect 
on the thinking of theological stu- 
dents. In this philosophy there is a 
strong appeal to experience and it 
has an attraction for the scientific 
mind. Whether the influence is for 
good or evil need not concern us here; 
what immediately matters is that in 
a problem like this an exchange of 
ideas can go a long way towards a 
solution. In past conferences of the 
Interseminary Movement many ques- 
tions have been honestly discussed; 
the Gettysburg groups in February 
will tackle the problem suggested in 
the conversation which is quoted. 


“Let’s have a conference.” 


The delegate to a conference usually 
receives a very definite benefit from 
the contacts and discussions, but how 
about the student body which he rep- 
resents? In many seminaries the in- 
quirer is told, Yes, we did send a 
delegate to this or that meeting—but 
what was done there is quite unknown 
to any but the delegate. Are there 
not ways and means by which the 
good fellowship and communion of 
thought generated at an interdenomi- 
national regional meeting may be 
made vitally to affect a large number 
of seminarians who were not so for- 
tunate as to be present? The INTER- 
COLLEGIAN would be glad to hear from 
any of its readers on this point. 


Interseminary News 


News will be welcomed. It should 
be sent to the seminary editor: Rev- 
erend Gardiner M. Day, Williams- 
town, Mass. 








| The Periscope 





ScENE: Room 18 M. B. (Men’s Building) 
One soph is reading; one isn’t. 


—What’s the Big red book: Say! 
It looks like my “Anatomy” that I 
lost. 

—wWell, it isn’t. It’s mine and it 
isn’t your anatomy. It’s “The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience” by 
Hocking. 

—wWho’s your friend Hocking? 


—He’s head of the department of 
Philosophy at Harvard. 


—(Picks up book): Deep stuff. 
Not much conversation in it, is there? 

—No, but I’m reading it because I 
am interested in the subject and this 
is his line. 

—Well, I am interested in the sub- 
ject too. Most fellows are. I have 
done a lot of reading on it but I am 
not getting anywhere. 

—What have you read? 

—Oh! A couple of articles in Mon- 
ahan’s Mercury and a book by Hald- 
man—or some such name. 

—And with what-results in general? 

—Well, it’s all pretty hazy but it 
seems that there isn’t any God and 
a fellow doesn’t really experience any- 
thing unless he doesn’t know it at the 
time. 

—I don’t get you. 


—I am not sure I get it myself, but 
it’s something like that. 


—Will you pardon me if I dare to 
raise the question why don’t you read 
someone who is a specialist in this 
line, if this is the line you are fol- 
lowing? 

—wWell, these fellows are good rit- 
ers. 


—So they are, but I thought you 
were interested in the subject of God 
in human experience and not in good 
writing. Have you read the article 
in the last Harpers by Jack Demnscy 
on “The Use of Irish Point Lace on 
Chiffon Dinner Gowns’’? 


—wNo, I haven’t. 


—Well, I haven’t either because 
there isn’t any such article. Harpers 
get writers to write on their own 
jines. They have that much sense. 
But you, dumb-bell, you take a fine 
phrase maker or a specialist on how 
a hungry rat gets into a maze, and 
ask him whether there is any God 
in human experience, and if he 
doesn’t know then you think there 
isn’t. 


—Pipe down, old sox, pipe down! 
You can’t slam these writers and 
psychologists. They know their stuff. 


—Who said they don’t? But their 
stuff is rats getting out of a maze or 
it’s selling something—and I thought 
you were interested in God in human 
experience. Coach Smithers taught 
you how to make that whirligig off- 
tackle that won the game—but don’t 
ask him the rules of procedure in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. That 
isn’t his line. 


—wWell, what shall I read? 


—Now you're talking. There’s lots 
to read. There are more fine brains 
working on this line than on any front 
line question with which I am ac- 
quainted, and if the fellows around 
this house would go to the specialists 
along this line as they do on any other 
subject, our bull sessions would have 
a lot more sense in them. 


—Be specific. 


—All right, start with this one by 
Hocking. That will hold you awhile. 
Borrow Niebuhr’s Does Civilization 
Need Religion from Ted. Then I'd go 
abroad and dip into Streeter, Cairns, 
Gray, Mackintosh, and Simpson. It’s 
a little tough on us Americans that 
with a few exceptions the thinkers 
across the water are parasangs ahead 
of us in this line. 


—What’s a parasang? 


—Well, never mind, I’ve got to go 
to the lab. I'll lend you this one by 
Hocking. Start in on that. Keep on 
that trail and the fog may lift. 


—Thanks, old top. If I get you 
right you mean that Joe, our taxi man 
can pass twenty-one lights before 
green goes red, but that he ought not 
get his feelings hurt if we do not ask 
him to lead the Junior Prom. Is that 
it? 


—Well, I am much encouraged! 
Maybe this bunch will learn yet to go 
to the authorities in religion as they 
do to the authorities in any other line, 
and if they do—hang it, I’m late for 
lab. ’Slong. 


CURTAIN. 
—THE OBSERVER. 














The Copley Tour 


Summer, 1930 


Of Especial Interest to College 
Men and Women. 


Motor excursion in Eng- 
land; visit the Rhine, Oberam- 
mergau, Italy, Monte Carlo, 
the Riviera by motor; Paris. 


Optional Tour including Rus- 
sia—67 days—$720 
Poland, Austria—$200 extra 


For particulars and reservations 
communicate with Professor and 
Mrs. George M. Day, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California, 
representing the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel. 


Professor Day spent eight years 
in Russia as Student Secretary of 
the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Day has organ- 
ized a student tour once before 
under the auspices of this Bureau. 


The BOOK — 
of 


ARTHUR GLEASON 


“Gleason was intense, an idealist, a 
crusader. He was sincere, tolerant, 
lovable. He fought gallantly, gener- 
ously, passionately. Mrs. Gleason has 
done a fine service. She has brought 
out in this book the priceless qualities 
which endeared her husband to a 
large group of friends.”—Arthur 
Draper in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


‘THE book contains a series of short essays on 

American life by the man who first set Ramsay 
MacDonald before American readers with pro- 
phetic instinct as to what was to be looked for 
from him .. , a series of essays written in an 
inimitable, exquisite style .. . also there is a deft 
appreciation of Arthur Gleason’s life by his wife, 
Helen Hayes Gleason, and many of his friends, 
among them Will Irwin, Ramsay MacDonald, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, etc. 


$2.50 postpaid. Descriptive circular on request. 





WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago Area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 








The Student World 


January, 1930, Number 


The Challenge of Psychology 
to Christianity 


Leading psychologists, philosophers 
and theologians from England, 
America and the European conti- 
nent discuss the problems of the 
relationships between psychology 
and Christianity. 


THE STUDENT WORLD is the quar- 
terly organ of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


400 pages per year for 
$1.00 


Order from The Intercollegtan, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or direct from 13 
rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The Wayfarer 


For “balanced rations” this month I 


recommend three books of special 
value and timeliness for the use of 
individuals and Association groups 


who will be joining with students all 
over the world on February 16th in 
the Universal Day of Prayer. 

METHODS OF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS 
LIVING. By Henry N. Wieman. (Mac- 
millan. $1.75.) 

THE SANCTUARY. By George Stew- 
art. A book of services of wor- 
ship. (Association Press. 50c.) 

PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKEN- 
ING. By Walter Rauschenbusch. (As- 
sociation Press. $1.25.) 

eo * * 


An old letter from Gordon Troup 
of Christchurch, New Zealand, re- 
minds me that the world really is 
round and that over its whole circum- 
ference are Christian students banded 
together with us in the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation: “Today 
(April 28, 1929) is our Southern 
Hemisphere Day of Prayer. Greet- 
ings to you northern hemisphere 
comrades, of whom we think very 
specially just now!” 

+ * * 


Samuel M. Zwemer, internationally 
known as the modern apostle to the 
Moslem world, began work in January 
as Professor of Missions and the His- 
tory of Religion in Princeton Theol- 
ogical Seminary. Dr. Zwemer, a well 
known figure in our conferences a 
few student generations ago, is still 
widely read by those caught in the 
glamor of the modern missionary ad- 
venture. 

Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 


* * * 


I applaud this year more than 
usually the Harmon Foundation’s 
award for achievement in the field of 
race relations. The gold medal and 
honorarium of $1,000 go to Robert 
Russa Moton, successor to Booker T. 
Washington as Principal of Tuskegee. 
This is the first time that this highest 
award for contributions to the better- 
ment of racial relations has been made 
to a Negro. Thus to recognize the 
Negro leader of a school in the heart 
of the Alabama black belt is as 
notable as it is merited. But Dr. 
Moton is not simply a great black 
man; he is a great citizen and a great 
Christian. 

* * * 

I am reminded of an episode in 
which Dr. Moton figured a few years 
ago at the busy intersection at 42nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue in New York 
City. The crowd of pedestrians wait- 


ing for the signal light saw a woman 
step directly into the line of moving 
traffic. In a flash she was pulled 
back out of danger. In response to 
eager queries Dr. Moton replied, “Just 
say a black man did it.” This un- 
ostentatious pride in his race is one 
reason why the present award will 
meet approval in the white south and 
the white north quite as much as in 
the colored tenth of our population. 
* * * 

The Commission of Interracial Co- 
operation is again offering to students 
in southern colleges two prizes of $100 
each for papers on “Justice in Race 
Relations.” Papers are to be between 
1,500 and 2,500 words and must be 
mailed not later than May 1. Read- 
ing lists and other helps will be sent 
without charge by the commission 
(Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga.) More 
than fifty colleges were represented 
in the contest of 1929; winners were: 
Evelyn Vann, Sam Houston; J. Neal 
Hughley, Morehouse; Holland King, 
Henderson-Brown. 


ae * * 


Another contest which interests me 
because of its objective is one for the 
best hymn on peace, for which a prize 
of $100 is offered by the Hymn 
Society, a national organization of 
hymn writers and composers (353 
Fourth Avenue, New York). The 
Contest closes May first. 

* 6 8 

And while on the subject of prize 
contests—Gensiang Mei, Syracuse, ’17, 
was awarded $500 by the Chinese gov- 
ernment for the funeral dirge used 


at the ceremonious state burial of 
Sun Yat Sen, former president of 
China. 


The University of Pittsburgh is go- 
ing up! The School of Engineering 





NOT A STYLITE 


—but an ornamental pillar-top of a new build- 
ing at the University of Southern California. 


of the university presents a program 
of aeronautics and aviation which in- 
cludes a ground school course, field 
and flying instruction and courses in 
aeronautical engineering. But I 
understand that the University of 
Michigan’s ban on student automobiles 
has been extended to forbid students 
from flying aeroplanes for pleasure 
purposes, though flights for commer- 
cial purposes may be made upon ob- 
taining a permit. Thus does the aero- 
plane take its place in our well- 
ordered academic life! 


* * * 


Apropos of our economic discus- 
sion this month—Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant’s Short as Any Dream 
gives a good study in contrasts. Col- 
lege expenses ninety years ago were: 
$12.50 per semester tuition; $12 extra 
per term for music lessons; a whole 
year with all the trimmings at $25.46. 
Now turn the page—! 


* * * 


To all critics and friends of pro- 
hibition I warmly commend a careful 
reading of Jane Addams’ article in 
the Literary Digest (October 19). 
The WAYFARER, reared in a town of 
14,000 population and 67 saloons, 
cannot even if he would escape the 
logic of Miss Addams’ position. 


* * * 


These verses—very old ones—are 
said to have been written by a nine- 
teen-year-old servant girl. 


Lord of all pots and pans and things: 
since I’ve no time to be 

A saint by doing lovely things or 
watching late with thee— 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight or 
storming heaven’s gates— 

Make me a saint by getting meals and 
washing up the plates. 


Altho I must have Martha’s hands I 
have a Mary mind 

And when I black the boots and shoes, 
thy sandals, Lord, I find. 

I think of how they trod the earth, 
what time I serub the floor— 
Accept this meditation Lord, I haven't 

time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with thy love 
and light it with thy peace; 
Forgive me all my worrying and make 
all grumbling cease. 

Thou who didst love to give men food, 
in field or by the sea, 

Accept this service that I do; I do it 
unto thee. 

















Inspiring 


Guidance 


( pes presents a faculty of 
specialists drawn from five 
denominations. Each __ professor 
has a breadth of view which aids 
immeasurably in working out a 
practicable presentation of Chris 
tianity and its application to varied 
conditions. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 
this past year has made possible 
the creation of a new chair. The 
professor who heads this depart 
ment will supervise the students 
in their laboratory experience, 
study them as individuals, help 
them integrate their classroom 
work, and aid in adjusting their 
relationships with the other in- 
structors. 


The curriculum has been re 
cently revised to provide a sound, 
progressive training for men and 
women who soon will meet the 
problems of modern fields. 


Missionaries in residence on the 
campus. Representatives of many 
denominations and races in student 
body. Definite program of study 
and work in varied fields during 
two months of summer vacation 
with semi-weekly seminar meet- 
ings. 


Bachelor degree is an entrance 
pre-requisite. Send for catalog 
and requirements for A.M., B. D., 
and $.T.M. degrees. 


Oberlin 


Tuomas W. GraHam. Dean 


Oberlin, Ohio 

















PLAN 
SPECIAL TRAINING 
AT HARTFORD 








a wide variety of religious training for 
young men and women. Theological 
Seminary, School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Kennedy School of Missions. Over 
50 on teaching staff. Library with 200,- 
000 volumes. Students from many nav 
tions, many communions. Courses lead 
to B.D., M.A., $.T.M., Ph.D., B.R.E., 
M.R.E. Write for catalog of school 


which interests you. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., President 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





















Auburn Theological Seminary 


(FouNDED 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(FouNDED 1921) 


Two Schools, Closely Related 


The Theological Seminary 


tor college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Christian 
ministry. 


The School of Religious Education 


for men and women with two years 
of college work, or its equivalent, 
preparing for leadership in the vari- 
ous forms of religious education. 


For Catalogue and Full Information 


Address 


Harry LATHROP REED 
President 
Auburn New York 








